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HE Luxemburg Treaty was signed in London this day week, 
and is, we suppose, by this time ratified. The Conservative 
papers are very great on the success of Lord Stanley in preventing 
war, and redeeming the results of ‘‘ Whig blundering and the 
active imbecility of Lord Russell.” That Lord Stanley did what 
he did at the Conference with manly good sense and reserve there 
is no doubt, and his straightforward and common-sense manner 
seems to have been generally appreciated. But as to the sub- 
stance of what he did the less said by his admirers the better. 
Lord Derby and Lord Stanley seem to claim the double credit 
of having prevented war by intervention, and of not having 
really coutracted any new obligation. Lord Stanley says our 
responsibility is in no degree enlarged, and may even be said 
to be narrowed. Lord Derby assured the House of Lords on 
Monday that we have not entered into a “joint and several,” but 
only a ‘‘collective” guarantee. ‘The meaning of this we have 
discussed elsewhere. Here we need only say that it means one 
of two things,—that we have affected to give a security which 
we have not given,—or that we have undertaken a new and much 
more dangerous responsibility than the guarantee of the neutrality 
of Belgium. Luxemburg is the natural arena of the rivalry 
between Germany and France, and if we have made any engage- 
ment that is not a mere farce, we have engaged to stand (with 
Russia and Austria) in the midst, and break the shock of collision 
between two express engines of war of equal power and velocity. 
And whether Lord Stanley has been an actor ina solemn European 
farce, or has engaged to do this great thing, we doubt if it will 
redound to his future fame. 


Up to Friday night France has not given the slightest 
sign of an intention to disarm, and according to the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the 7%mes considerable uneasiness is still felt in that 
capital. He states on official and demi-official (German) authority 
that the Emperor has issued orJers for the collection of 100,000 
men at Chalons and 80,000 at Metz, has raised the effective 
strength of the Army to 475,000 men, has paid for 15,000 horses, 
has bought immense quantities of corn in Austria, and has placed 
the fleets at Brest and Cherbourg in readiness for action. All 
these measures, according to the French papers, are precautionary, 
but Prussia watches them with visible and keen uneasiness. 

A deputation from the National Reform Union—a new and 
more moderate Reform League—waited on Mr. Gladstone on 
Saturday, to express their dislike of the Tory Bill and their con- 
fidence in himself. In reply, Mr. Gladstone told them that the 
Liberal party in the Commons was a small one, so small that it re- 
minded him of a story of a Welshman who, asked if he had seen a 
fox, said, ‘Oh yes! I seed him. He was a very little one, and he 
runned up a tree ;” the fact being that the fox was a squirrel. 
He compared the Bill with its restrictions to a measure enfran- 
chising all one-legged men. ‘That might be described as universal 
suffrage, everybody being at liberty to cut off the other leg. He 
should obey the law if it passed, of course, but it would be under 








protest, and with the firm resolution of altering it. As to the 5J. 
rating proposal, that was dead and gone ; but Mr. Gladstone did 
not bind himself to any alternative proposal. It seems to be 
understood,—though there is no certainty anywhere,—that in the 
event of the defeat of the Bill on the third reading he would 
propose a dl. rental suffrage. 


A meeting of the same Union was held on Wednesday, at St. 
James’s Hall, and was attended by some ten members of Parlia- 
ment, including Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster. The meeting 
pledged itself, in a series of resolutions, to agitate till the Bill had 
been converted into as good a one as the Bill for Scotland, but 
the proceedings were not of much interest. ‘The Bill grants 
household suffrage, whether the restrictions are removed or not, 
and it is utterly useless to try to excite a great agitation against 
grievances which will disappear the moment the Bill is in opera- 
tion. If Mr. Bright wants a narrower line—as we do—let him 
fight for it openly. 


Mr. Gladstone made an important speech last night in favour 
of the motion for the complete abolition in Parliamentary 
boroughs of the Small ‘lenements’ and other local compound- 
ing Acts. He showed that this was quite in harmony with 
the principle of the Government Bill, and promised that he 
would regard it as a condition of peace, and would virtually with- 
draw his opposition to the Bill if the Government would concede 
it. It was a source of regret to him, he said, to sacrifice the 
economical objects of these compounding Acts; still, he saw no 
other opening for peace. Mr. Disraeli accepted the proposal in 
the name of the Government, promising that he would state on 
Monday how he would effect the object. Lord Cranborne 
expressed strongly his dismay and wrath. 

The Reform Bill for Scotland was introduced on Monday night. 
The borough franchise is the same in form as the English, 
but it will work rather differently. ‘There are no compounding 
Acts in Scotland, but as a rule the tenant who pays less than 4/. a 
year pays only half the rates, the landlord paying the other half, 
and will have to claim his place on the Register. Much is made of 
this difference, but in truth, as we have shown over and over 
again, it matters very little. Both in England and Scotland any 
householder can obtain the franchise if he chooses, without fine 
and with very little trouble, and all the chatter about restrictions 
is simply intended to deceive Conservatives. ‘The county occupa- 
tion franchise is reduced as in England,—the Scotch freehold limit 
remaining at 12/. instead of 2/.—but redistribution is to be very 
differently provided for. Mr. Disraeli, in the most serene manner, 
without even taking the trouble to explain his reasons, increases 
the number of the House of Commons by seven, giving two of the 
new seats to the Universities of Edinburgh cum St. Andrew's and 
Glasgow cum Aberdeen; one to Glasgow, which is to be divided; one 
to the Falkirk, and one to the Kilmarnock burghs. ‘The remain- 
ing three will be given to Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, and Aberdeen- 
shire. This proposal is not liked in Scotland, but it seems to be 
accepted by Scotch members as an endurable compromise. 


There is, however, a strong rumour afloat, which we partly 
believe, that all the redistribution clauses in the Reform Bill will 
be dropped, on the ground of want of time. ‘The Bill will then 
pass as a franchise Bill only, Mr. Disraeli promising to bring in a 
separate measure next year. ‘lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has proved himself a matchless strategist, and he may have a new 
scheme in his head for the furtherance of ‘Tory Democracy. From 
the day the Bill passes members must attend to the householders’ 
will, and they are very likely indeed to have somewhat wide views 
on redistribution,—views which would lead inevitably, or at once, 
to equal electoral districts. That system would in England 
send up a Tory Parliament. 





Mr. Disraeli seems to have been much irritated by the deputa- 
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tion of Saturday to Mr. Gladstone, and, contrary to his wont, to | his name off.” Lord Derby's name outlived his era of Liberalign 
have betrayed his irritation on Monday when preluding his expo- , in the books of the old Whig club at least as long as Mr Ghat 
sition of the Scotch Reform Bill. He called the members of the | stone’s has outlived his era of Toryism in the books of the 

¢ 





deputation “spouters of stale sedition” and ‘ obsolete incen- | Carlton. 
diaries,” and regretted that persons of that kind ‘should have 
come forward to pay their homage to one who, wherever he may | 
sit, must always be the pride and ornament of this ILouse,” 





Lord Granville, the Chancellor of the University of Lond 
presided on Wednesday at the ceremony of admitting to d ve 
he graduates of the past year seiieent “1 Creag 
the graduates of the past year, an l conferring on the SUCCERsf 
candidates for honours the distinctions they had won Lond 
| ¢s nee pigs > Lor 
| Granville is very clever at work of this kind, and was never eit! 

F : : ther 
more successful or amusing than on this occasion. He answere] 
the criticisms of one of the ablest censors of the Londoy Uni 
| versity,—an Irish pamphleteer,—who had attacked the University 

| for dispensing with collegiate conditions of residence, and for 

‘admitting so many to matriculation who never go on to their 

degree. Lord Granville’s reply was conclusive. As to the 


quoting, 
“ Who but must laugh if such a man there be, 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?” 
Mr. Disraeli then went on to complain of the extremely intolerant 
character of the discussions on Reform, saying, ‘“ Everybody who 
does not agree with somebody else is looked upon as a fool, or as 
being mainly influenced by a total want of principle in the con- 
duct of public affairs.” Considering that he himself has accused 
Mr. Gladstone of the inquisitorial character of ‘lorquemada and | . 3 i 
the Jesuitical character of Loyola, and those who support him of | 2©"-requirement of collegiate residence, he pointed out that 
‘‘stale sedition” and ‘absolute incendiarism,” the complaint | while opening an extra-collegiate competition for the sty. 
of intolerance scems a little out of place in his mouth. ‘The only | 4ents of the colleges it did not diminish, but rather increase 
'the actual number of collegiate students who apply to 


difference between him and his antagonist is, that he carefully | ‘ : ; 
| degrees,—so removing a real grievance which attended those 


poisons his darts, while Mr. Gladstone’s arrows are the fair weapons | : ’ 
of intellectual controversy. too poor for any but private education, and not contriby. 
ing to lower the value attached to collegiate teaching. Ay 
The lodger franchise was debated again on Tuesday, after the haere : “ eae meas — — = not proceed to the 
close of the conversation on the Scotch Reform Bill, and Mr. pe oe He lo iano the matri 
Disraeli assented to the enfranchisement of lodgers in rooms (not | al Pe Panama nat a firone ee veecbod poniees pen 
less than two) of 10/. clear annual value, who are to be compelled | country, and is ee ta cain ele t — “% in this 
to reside twelve months before they can gain the franchise. The! (o4 a svelte "think of graduating Raail Guadie a who 
motion to substitute six months for twelve was defeated by 208 to | 1, had been charged by an Episcopal opponent in the hs that 
145, or a majority of 63. Mr. Goschen twitted Mr. Disraeli with Lords with incompetence to Midian die fied alt al re of 
having made rating the principle of his Bill, and then given it up in | hin teaeatnaitin ted hitless A oe gnedicert. a 
the case of the lodger. Mr. Disraeli stating that he thought it |) ;, Lordship with the perfect jim i Wea: nee,” said 
‘for the convenience of society ” that a taunt twice levelled at |. hates neiti nic: ah denne ene thiak tet h, as put me 
him ‘by Mr. Goschen should not, on the second occasion, be |e re a a h ld Ms rom . : nas changed a single 
allowed to pass unnoticed, accused Mr. Goschen of feeling a| pote ni ‘ ein r rah ate ae . penton 9 W as a baby 
sense of pique at what occurred last year, which he thought it a te Sa aan eee ae yen 
would be “discreet” in Mr. Goschen ‘at least to veil.” After foun hee yam, —_ a eames J ngaged for some time 
saying this ** for the convenience of society,”—which was surely a atten tn mentally fondling %,—matelouiating & with Seneme. 
transcendental reason to give for a mere snarl,—he added for his 
own convenience that he only based the ordinary borough franchise 
on the principle of rating,—that he had always proposed to include 
supplementary franchises like the savings’ bank franchise, and 
that this lodger franchise is one of them. Mr. Disraeli seems to 
forget that the other fancy franchises are not based on mere value, 
and that he has energetically repudiated the principle of mere 
value. A 10/. lodger franchise is precisely identical in principle 
with the 7/. rental franchise he has so pertinaciously ridiculed and 
repudiated. 





Mr. Disraeli has just escaped running foul of the Record. Had 
he proposed an addition of eight members instead of seven, the 
number of the House of Commons would have been the mystic 
number of the Beast, 666. Mazzini, who is rather the prophet of 
new creed than a fanatic for any form of political organization, 
holds, we believe, that the next Christ may appear in the form of 
an Assembly enlightened with wisdom from above. Mr. Disradi 
would suggest the same idea for the Antichrist, an accidental 
irony which, considering the man, his antecedents, and his motives, 

apap ap abigail would be nearly perfect. We wonder if even he could have fixed 
Mr. Gladstone is to be elected a member of Brooks's by a some- | that particular number. We suspect the Record would have 
what unusual process, invented apparently expressly for that end, | beaten him. 
which the Hehoes of the Clubs,—a new gossiping periodical cor- 
responding to its name,—describes in its first number. Brooks's, Mr. Watkins on Tuesday proposed a curious rider to Household 
we need not tell our readers, is an old exclusive Whig Club, where | Suffrage. A house is not to be a house unless it has two rooms, 
Mr. Gladstone is scarcely as yet more popular,—such is the stub- | on the distinct ground that a family which lives in one is not civi- 
born nature of old Whigs,—than at the Carlton, of which he has ‘lized. Mr. Disraeli, of course, “ regretted the motion,” as he 
never ceased to be amember. The device of those Whigs who | would regret anything which limited the number of the ignorant 
wished to put away from their club the reproach that it did not | and corrupt electors, but yielded the point. The rule would bea 
contain the leader of the Liberals, and the single man of genius in | little hard on single men, particularly in Scotland, but seems other- 
their party, was this:—Knowing that Mr. Gladstone would have | wise sensible and sound enough. But how about sub-letting? 
been rejected in an ordinary ballot, they proposed that the Com- — 
mittee of the Club should have power at their discretion to nomi- | Lord Robert Montagu, the new Vice-President of Education, 
nate members of their party of either House of Parliament, not | ought to pass an examination in modern history. It seems that 
exceeding five in number in any one year, as members of the club. | fy Cole, the South Kensington man, who is exhibiting shelves of 
And this resolution was carried by 63 to 55 on Wednesday. | piy0-Rooks at the French Exhibition, wants to publish a catalogue 
Another resolution, which was even @ more transparent disguise | o¢ 91) the books on art in the world. In order to secure the dif- 
of the special purpose in view, to the effect that any member of fusion of this catalogue, he resolved to publish it in fragments in 
the Cabinet of Lords Palmerston and Russell might be put on as an | the Times ag an advertisement, at a cost of 5,000/., and actually 
honorary member directly his name was entered on the list of | jnquced the Department of Science and Art to give the order. 
candidates, did not therefore come on for discussion. Wesuppose y org Robert Montagu when asked about it in the House replied, 
that Mr. Gladstone will become very quickly a member of Brooks's first, that half the money would be returned in the shape of 
under the new regulation. | advertisement duty, which does not exist, and then in stamps, 
—— a which the Times would buy whether it issued the advertisement of 

This struggle reminds us of a good legend told of Mr. Glad- not. As nobody ever reads the Times’ supplement except when 
searching for something, and the catalogue could have been dis- 
tributed gratis for half the money to all librarians and collectors 
in Europe, the project was a silly one. Happily the Times finds 
the huge advertisement an unmitigated nuisance, and the contract 
therefore has fallen, crushing in its fall Lord Robert Montagus 


stone’s unpopularity in the Carlton some eleven or twelve years 

ago, when he first began to betray the undergrowth of Liberal 

ideas in his mind. It is said that some young ‘Tories wishing to 

annoy him, went up to him once when he was sitting in the elub, and 

asked him, ** When are you to be proposed for Brooks's?” to which 

Mr. Gladstone quietly replied, ‘* Whenever my Lord Derby takes reputation for official memory. 
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Mr. Disraeli on Monday informed the House that Mr. Walpole 

resigned, but hinted that he would remain in the Cabinet. 
If 90, it isa pity he should think it beneath his dignity to take the 
Duchy of Lancaster, to be vacated by Lord Devon. He is a bad 
Home Secretary, but he is a thoughtful and high-principled man, 
who knows what a proposal means, and who brings to the Cabinet 
an clement of conscientiousness which, with all its Dukes, that 
body rather lacks. Minister of Justice he cannot be, but he would 


make a capital Minister of Grace. 


Mr. Tomline, Member for Shrewsbury, has written a clever letter 
toa gentleman in Suffolk, a county where Mr. Tomline is perhaps 
themost conspicuous accumulator of land. He thinks Mr. Disraeli’s 
measure equivalent to simple household suffrage. ‘‘ All the long 
debates about the compound householder are not worth their weight 
ip wind. He, whenever he pleases, can make us all do his bid- 
ding.” We have been dinning that fact into our readers’ ears for 
the last month to no purpose whatever. The Tories will not 
sesist and the Radicals cannot, and by February, 1869, we shall 
bave a House of Commons elected by a suffrage wider than the 
«incendiary ” member for Birmingham has ever hoped to attain. 
And all the Tories but six will have voted for it. 


There was a row in the House on Thursday night of the worst 
American kind. Mr. Layard complained that Mr. Lewis, Member 
for Marylebone, had called him something or other not specified, 
and Mr. Lewis retorted that Mr. Layard had taunted him in the 
lobby of the House with a discreditable disease. He had also 
called him ‘‘traitor” on the hustings. Mr. Layard explained 
and apologized for the latter epithet, and utterly denied the other 
expression ; but Mr. Lewis, accepting the apology for the hustings’ 
speech, reiterated his statement as to the scene in the lobby. Mr. 
Disraeli, in a comic speech, complimented the disputants on their 
‘ynntual respect,” and supposed Mr. Lewis had been dreaming ; 
the Speaker added a few words of grave rebuke, and the episode 
ended; but the whole scene was worthy of a suburban pothouse, 
and should be carefully pondered by the electors of Marylebone 
and Southwark at the next election. Decency of speech will be a 
useful addition to the regular ‘“ pledges.” 


Mr. Jefferson Davis has been released on a writ of Habeas 
Corpus from a Virginian Court, and held to bail. He will 
probably not be tried, and has in fact escaped with an imprison- 
ment of two years, not a tenth of the penalty we are inflicting on 
the Fenians for doing very weakly what he did very strongly. 
One effect of this release will be to make Fenian executions 
impossible, and we perceive Burke and Doran have been already 
respited, In France, Mr. Davis would have been sent to Cayenne ; 
in Germany, shot as soon as captured; in Italy, imprisoned for 
life. 


Somebody, who signs himself ‘* Telam,” has raised an odd ques- 
tion in the Times. Is it wrong to feed a wild beast with live 
animals? The boa is so fed with rabbits, and “ Telam” says 
that is very cruel. Clearly it is cruel if the boa will eat dead meat, 
butif not, it has at least as much right to liveas the rabbits, which 
it would eat in its own home. ‘The cruelty, if any, is that of 
Nature, not of the managers of the Zoological Gardens. Whether 
the daily spectacle is a healthy one for children is a totally differ- 
ent point. We should say not, as it familiarizes them not only 
with killing, but with slow torture. 


Mr. Kitch is a builder in Bridgewater. He employed a non- 
society man, one Jordan, and the Union ordered his dismissal, 
under penalty of a strike. Mr. Kitch prosecuted the secretary, 
and the magistrates convicted him. He appealed, but the Court 
of Queen’s Bench held that the conviction was legal, the Master 
and Servant Act being intended to meet just such cases of intimi- 
dation. The equity of the case as between the men and their 
master is a little doubtful, as he was not threatened with anything 
except the loss of their services, but as between the Union and 
Jordan there can be no doubt. He was clearly threatened with 
a heavy fine, by persons who had no right to fine him, for doing 
what he had a clear right to do. ‘The Unions have a clear right 
to expel their own members, but not to coerce outsiders. 


Sir Roderick Murchison has shown very satisfactorily that the 
} : : : 

Johanna man on whose authority we have hitherto believed Dr. 

Livingstone’s murder, has given to different people two quite 





924, 8? 
Bonds, 47s. to 543. premium ; and Exchequer Bills 21s. to 26s. 


premium. 





| different and inconsistent accounts of the transaction, and there 


seems every reason now to hope that the whole story is a forgery 
of the Johanna men, to account for their desertion of Livingstone. 
An expedition is to leave England on the 10th June, to follow his 
track to Lake Nyassa. 





Colonel Barttelot obtained leave on Tuesday for another Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on the Malt Tax, but the foolish and obstinate man 
rejected Mr. Gladstone's suggestion that it should be instructed 
to inquire also into the relation of this important tax with the 
spirit duties, and so deprived the investigation and report of more 
than half its value. ‘The dislike and fear of Mr. Gladstone in 
these obstinate Tory squires is becoming so furious, that they will 
not even accept his advice on matters of which he kuows every- 
thing and they nothing. 


Mr. Bates writes to Thursday’s Times that he attributes the 
cold temperature of the last few days to our having got back into 
the same plane with the orbit of the meteorites which gave us six 
months ago so brilliant a spectacle. If so, it is to be hoped we may 


soon be through the meteoric shower, the rather as they don’t show 
us any brilliant fireworks at night this time. But we can’t quite 
see how the meteoric shower should produce a blighting east wind, 
and if it does not, we are disposed to think the east wind is a 


rather better reason for the cold than the meteoric ring. From 
last week to this there has been a change for which it would take 
a good many meteors to makeup. ‘They seem to blow both hot 
and cold. In November we were told that the meteors accounted 
for warm weather, and now for cold. 


The list of Consol-holders has been published this week, and is 
interesting. On the first dividend day in 1865 less than 127,000 


persons held the entire National Debt, and less than 70,000 held the 
greater part of it. 
entitled to dividends not exceeding 100/.,” that is to say, to 3,0002., 
is only 11,537. 
corporations, but it is a curious one, if true. ‘The difficulty is to 
believe that the Debt can be held in such enormous amounts, 
unless, indeed, the majority of the holders are corporations. 


It is asserted that the ‘number of persons 


That number includes, of course, any number of 


The final settlement of the Luxemburg question, the prospect 


of large arrivals of gold from Australia and the United States, 
and the great abundance of money seeking employment, have 
given additional firmness to the market for home and Indian 
securities. Prices, therefore, have further advanced, although the 
business transacted has not been equal to the previous week. On 
Monday Consols were done at 913, 3, and yesterday they closed at 


3; Reduced and New,Three per Cents, have been903, }; India 
‘There has been about an average business doing in 


Foreign Bonds and Railway Shares. With some few exceptions 


prices have ruled tolerably firm. ‘The best short commercial paper 
has been readily discounted at 2} to 3 per cent. 


The New South 


Wales loan of 832,000/. has all been taken up. ‘The bonds have 


been 1} premium. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 


Friday, May 10. Friday, May 17. 


Mexican am 16} oe 163 
Spanish Passives eo oe oe on ee 21 ee 22) 
Do. Certificates .. ° l4 ee 14} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. 52} ° 52) 
“ SO ea a is 54} 
United States 5.20's .. ee 723 oe 72} 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, May 1). Friday, May 17. 


Great Eastern .. oo 234 e 22} 
Great Northern 110} oe 1lo 
Great Weatern.. “ os 41} oe 42] 
Lancashire and Yorksuire .. 125 . 1M} 
London and Brighton 533 we 57 
London and North-Western 1133 oe 112} 
London and South-Western 754 oe 74h 
London, Chatham, and Dover 16} oe 178 
Metropolitau .. oe _ ee 117} oe 1175 
Midland.. oe o> 110 . 107 
North-Eastere, Berwick bl} oe 101 
Do. York... 93 gl 
ee (3f one G4} 


Sout!.-Kasterna 
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. . PEGs 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. — [iat Pate, comme ain, a 
. ’ gly. The writing table ; 
re. cP very dusty, but if that confounded housemaid would op] ~ 
ANOTHER LECTURE FOR MR. GLADSTONE. it alone! nly let, 
[ Mr. Gladstone would only learn that earnestness is a It was, too, a grave mistake in tactics, to say the least ft 
quality to be economized! He is always wasting it, till men | it, to scold the Liberal party so vigorously as Mr, Gladston, 
of the world, who know by instinct rather than reason what | did. Shooting mutineers is sometimes good policy, or = 
is important and what is not, scarcely know how to follow him. | tencing cowards to death, but for a General to publish an onder 
That speech of Saturday to the deputation from the National | of the day asserting in the midst of the conflict that his 
Reform Union was in every respect but this an admirable | whole army is mutinous or cowardly is silly, and nothing else, 
one, full of truth and argument, and illustrations often worded | Mr. Gladstone thinks, we dare say, that he has been 
in the speaker’s happiest style. The single drawback was a | treated by his party, and so he undoubtedly has been, The 
superfluity of earnestness. It is quite true that the “rating | think him too liberal, and therefore support a Bill which goes 
principle’ is a bad foundation for the franchise, a very bad | twice as far as he did. If he had punished the recreants, 
one, as tending at once to increase corruption, and to widen | had formally called on the constituencies to dismiss them, yo 
the breaches among classes, but it is not so bad that English- | might have demurred to his severity, but we could not hayg 
men will abandon the habit of their lives, and abolish a law | impugned his justice. But to punish the whole party ig 
before it has been put in operation. Having once passed it, they | neither fair nor wise. After all, 250 members have followed 
will try it, and then if it works badly they will patch it till| him most loyally, many of them men who, like Mr. Grant 
it works better, but they will not sweep it away on a priort | Duff, follow only because they are loyal, not because they love 
reasons, before it has been worked atall. They are not logical | their chief, and they at least deserved specific exemption from 
enough, or sufficiently amenable to argument, to do anything | censure. Punishment on them is unfair, and on the remainder 
of the sort. When, therefore, Mr. Gladstone declares that he | though fair, is in this form at least unwise. Ridicule na 
shall obey the Reform Act, if it passes, under protest, and | more intellectual weapon than slapping, but ridicule never 
with the full intention of sweeping away its main provision, | makes children better, and slapping may. A great army would 
he goes so far beyond his countrymen that he tempts them | not fight the better because its chief declared most of hig 
to pull up, in sheer dislike of the pace he wishes to establish. | soldiers ragged recruits, and a great party will not be the more 
If the Bill turns out badly, they will be ready to help in alter- | obedient because it is compared to a squirrel, and warned not 
ing it, but till then they do not want to be sickened with agi- | to run up a tree. The story is not a bad one, though old, and 
tation, wearied with discussion, frightened with the suspen- | Mr. Gladstone told it very happily, but then the effect of it 
sion of all other modes of effort. Mr. Gladstone is too earnest | is to make the Liberal party in the House ridiculous, and it 
for them, too earnest even for us, who dislike this Bill, on the | is not the business of a leader to make his own followers look 
face of it, as much as he does, though we have more confidence | small. Has Mr. Gladstone perchance a stronger instrument 
in the unforeseen palliatives which so often correct the effects | locked up anywhere in a cupboard, that he satirizes the 
of English blundering. If Mr. Gladstone can throw out the | “Liberal party in the House of Commons” so mercilessly? 
Bill and bring in a better one, well and good; but the differ- | The writers of goody story books always make children love 
ence between Mr. Hibbert’s amendment and Mr. Disraeli’s is | their “ parents” very hard just after a whipping or a lecture, 
not worth such an expenditure of energy and mental vigour. | but Mr. Gladstone’s ignorance of the world can scarcely be 
Mr. Hibbert would enable the tenant to vote, if liable for his | quite so deep as theirs. Mr. Gladstone may say that heis 
rates, even if his landlord paid for him, and Mr. Disraeli ena- | appealing from the Commons to the country, which on certain 
bles him to vote only if he actually pays for himself. The | occasions is no doubt very wise policy, but on this occasion he 
difference to the tanant, as we showed last week, is almost | has to make use of the Commons from whom he is appealing, 
nil, as he will just keep back two weeks’ rent per quarter, but | and they are not pleased, or likely to be pleased, with the 
Mr. Gladstone evidently thinks that Mr. Disraeli’s plan will | double process. It is pleasant to quiz one’s colleagues, 
strengthen the landlord’s hands. How will it? Under Mr. | pleasant also to ask their aid, but it is advisable, as most 
Hibbert’s scheme, he could refuse to pay rates, and so just | people think, to keep the pleasures distinct. After all, it is 
produce the very position Mr. Disraeli’s scheme establishes. | the members, and not the constituencies, who are to amend and 
The real power of the landlord is not affected by such small “pass this particular Reform Bill. The Liberals cannot well 
distinctions, would be just as great if the qualification were | be the more competent or the more willing to perform their 
occupancy pure and simple.. The landlord can evict, can dis- | task, because they have had a ludicrous nickname fastened 
train, and can “ worrit,’—to use a most expressive provin- }upon them as a body, or because their chief tells them he 
cialism,—when he is landlord only, as easily as when he is land- expects them to fail, and looks beyond them to the country. 
lord and ratepayer, and an increase or decrease of a few pence | All that only makes them sore, and sore men, more especially 
a week in his demand will not greatly affect his power. The | sore men smarting under defeat as well as ridicule, do not 
evil is the poverty of the people, not the mode in which | make good soldiers. Mr. Gladstone may think it possible to 
they are to pay their rates. That the landlords will be | shame them into discipline, but if he does, that only shows how 
terribly strong, so strong that the purchase of house property | little he understands the English world. You cannot ridicule 
in second-rate boroughs will soon become a political pursuit, Quarter Sessions into anything except anger and red faces, 
we sorrowfully acknowledge, but that evil is inherent in house- | and the seceders,—the Scotch borough members excepted, who 
hold suffrage, not in the mode of paying rates. The one inevit- | had a reason for their conduct,—are just like the justices, just 
able creditor will always be formidable to a poor debtor, but he | as obstinate, and just as ready to believe that anybody who 
will be formidable whether he pays rates or not. The owner | laughs in their hearing is necessarily laughing at them. The 
can sell the tenant's bed to get his arrears of three and six- | county members, and eldest sons, and brewing millionaires who 
pence a week, as well as to levy arrears of four shillings. The | have deserted Mr. Gladstone are as sensitive on the score of 
only way to hit him hard is to abolish the iniquitous preference | their dignity as so many county magistrates, and simply 
which a landlord enjoys over every other creditor, one of the | resent the description which gives an occasion for laughter 
very first things a Household Suffrage Parliament is likely to | to every local enemy on the hustings. They do not expect their 
attempt, and one of the very few reforms which may in the | leader to call them squirrels, which is the way Mr. Gladstone’s 
future bring Lords and Commons into direct collision. Why | little parable will be used against them in their own neigh- 
should a landlord who finds shelter be able to distrain, when a | bourhoods, indeed has been used already in the Owl. Faney 
baker who finds bread can only sue? Mr. Gladstone is quite | Mr. Bass as a squirrel in the printshops of Derby, and how he 
right in disliking the Bill, but he makes too much fuss, to | will love the great orator who gave the local caricaturist that 
speak plainly, about details, throws too much earnestness into; hint! Mr. Bass will not be unseated by the joke, and if he 
his denunciation of evils inherent in the principle of the pro- | were to be unseated, his aid is required before his seat can be 
posal, and not in its form. His magnificent intellect has | called in question. If Mr. Gladstone wislres to see the effect 
sometimes a touch of ecclesiasticism in it, of that curious defi- | of such mistimed frankness and earnestness, let him think of 
ciency in perspective which makes clergymen fight vestments | the scene of Tuesday night, when he, on such questions the 
and similar trash with as much vehemence as the opinions | leader of a clear majority of the House, in fact the leader of 
concealed under the detested dresses. Nothing worries men | the whole House, for everybody believes in his financial gemius, 
more than the spectacle of grand energy expended on trifles, | could not introduce a slight improvement into the programme 
and nothing worries average Englishmen half so much. They | of a Revenue Committee. Nobody would support him, though 
would fret if Mr. Gladstone promised to continue the agitation | there were probably not three Liberals in the House who dis- 
for some grand constitutional object, but to continue it for | approved his suggestion. 
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Yr. Gladstone probably thinks it very hard to be lectured | territory if she chose, and not only did not make the fortress 


80 much as : 
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5 posible than himself. 
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because they ha 4 ; 
rinciples, Tory connections, and Whig definiteness of thought 


and policy. Asa rule, the friends who tell us of our faults 
gre enemies with a mask on, but when the coachman is 
driving into the ditch it may be permitted even to the Box-seat 
to hint that there is a safer road. Humility, purity, earnest- 
ness are all virtues, which never, even when in excess, 
become vices, but they may be exaggerated into foibles, and 
foibles are worse than vices in a leader of men. 


tion is absolutely exceptional. 
If he will not or cannot lead pro- 





THE “COLLECTIVE GUARANTEE.” 
W* observed last week that if the collective will of Europe 


had indeed imposed forbearance on two most powerful 
nations prepared and eager for a struggle, and only deferring 
to the positively announced disapprobation of the other Great 
Powers, there had been a distinct and important step made 
towards the reorganization of that supreme Court of Arbitra- 
tion which had apparently fallen into hopeless decay. But 
we did not conceal from our readers that another and less 
favourable interpretation of what has happened might in all 
probability be the more natural one; and what Lord Derby 
has since told us in his place in the Lords makes it unfortu- 
nately still more likely that what we have seen is not an act 
of supreme power, but an act of supreme weakness by the non- 
eombatants,—a mere excuse for delay furnished to the contend- 
ing parties, which may cover their real unreadiness for so great 
astruggle, but without applying any constraining power to 
their passions or controlling their ulterior purposes. We have 
never for a moment concealed our conviction that for 
England to give a guarantee of the neutrality of Luxemburg, 
in any sense which really binds the honour of our Government 
to interfere for its preservation, is an act of new and most 
foolish intervention in European politics, the actual conse- 
quences of which, whether good or evil, whether likely to 
conduce to the cause which England has most at heart on the 
Continent or not, whether likely to accord with the national 
interests of England or not, no man can at present foresee. 
If such a guarantee of ours should be invoked, it would in 
all probability be in the case of a war between two mighty 
Powers, each of which is identified with many principles that 
are dear to us as a nation, and each of which is also identi- 
fied with many other principles that are hateful to us as a 
nation ;—and where our sympathies might be in such a war 
would depend wholly on the particular circumstances of the 
moment in which it should break out. It might as easily be 
that our guarantee would bind us to fight on the side we felt 
no sympathy with at the moment, as on the side we felt the 
greater sympathy with ; or it might still more probably be that 
it might bind us to fight on one side when we had no sympathy 
with either. But bad, indeed thoroughly mischievous, as we 
conceive such a guarantee,—given, moreover, without any 
Parliamentary deliberation, on the mere authority of a Tory 
Cabinet,—may be, we should regard it as still worse if 
England has really been party to a solemn farce, which 
pledges without pledging the faith of nations, which binds all, 
but does not bind each, which not only leaves it open to any 
great power to depart from its engagement, but gives it fair 
notice that if it does so, none of the others will feel any 
obligation to punish this breach of faith,—which, in short, 
stretches out, as the sgis of collective Europe, over a threatened 
province a mere shield of gossamer which the first touch of 
arms dissolves for ever. 

Yet Lord Derby’s and Lord Stanley's language, in speaking 
of this guarantee, strongly support the view that England 
has gone into this guarantee without the slightest vestige 
of any sincere purpose of enforcing it,—7.e., of taking active 
part against the first power who violates the neutrality of 
Luxemburg. The Treaty of 1839, as we have formerly 
explained, guaranteed in the name of the Great Powers a 
special division of territory between Holland and Belgium, in 
which the fortress of Luxemburg fell to the share of Holland, 
and added, moreover, a guarantee of the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium alone,—but this territorial guarantee in 
no way deprived Holland of the power to part freely with her 








he is by his own friends, but he must remember | of Luxemburg neutral territory, but left the military guardian- 
No other leader | ship of it, as it was before, in the hands of Prussia. 

| treaty, therefore, a violation of the neutrality of Luxemburg 
arty as an efficient political organization ceases to | in no way touched our honour. And if Holland had chosen 
nower is thrown of necessity into the hands of | to sell voluntarily the territory to France, and Prussia had 
annot be trusted in any one department except! chosen to resist the entrance of France as a_ military 
me questions of foreign politics, and on those only | power into that territory, there is not a syllable in the 
ppen to have among them a man of Liberal | Treaty of 1839 that could have been strained into a pledge 
for our intervention. 
it appears also, on its principal point, to be Lord Derby's, 
though he seems to take a different view of the nature of our 
former territorial guarantee, for which we do not understand 
his reasons. 
new guarantee. 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley, “in what respect the present 
guarantee differed from that which previously existed,” he 
replied, “ The former guarantee, which was under [s/c] the 


By that 


This is not only our view of the matter, 


But he is quite clear as to the speciality of the 
On Monday night, in answer to a question 


collective guarantee of all the Powers of Europe, declared 
that Luxemburg should continue to form a part of the posses- 
sions of the King of Holland, whereas the present guarantee, 
which is also under the guarantee of the collective Powers, 
declares that territory shall be neutralized.’’ We have our 
doubts about this report, as Lord Derby does not usually talk 
bad English ; and how a guarantee given by all the Powers can 
be wader the guarantee of all the Powers, which he is twice 
made to assert, we do not understand. Besides, the Treaty of 
1839 does not declare that Luxemburg shall be inalienable by 
Holland, which appears to be Lord Derby’s meaning. It guaran- 
tees Luxemburg to her, but does not forbid her to part with it, 
as Lord Derby seems to have said. But on one thing he is 
and could not help being quite clear. The old treaty was, as 
regarded Holland, only one that touched territorial possession. 
It did not touch the question of military occupation. It left 
the military charge where it was before, in Prussian hands, and 
took no precaution against military seizure or temporary use 
in case of war by any military power. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley then asked explicitly if the effect of the new 
guarantee was not “that this country might be called on 
to enforce the neutrality of Luxemburg by force of arms, in 
case of any breach of the neutrality of that territory by a 
third power ;’—to which Lord Derby made this remarkable 
reply. ‘The guarantee is not a joint and separate guarantee ; 
but is a collective guarantee, and does not impose on this 
country any special and separate duty of enforcing its pro- 
visions. It is a collective guarantee of all the Powers of 
Europe.” And this alone explains what Lord Stanley 
said in the House of Commons on Thursday week,—that in 
giving this guarantee of neutrality “‘we have not incurred 
any fresh responsibility; we have rather limited and de- 
fined it; indeed, I think we have narrowed the responsibility 
which formerly rested upon this country in connection with 
Luxemburg, whatever the amount of that responsibility may 
have been.” Now, as Lord Derby explained carefully to Lord 
Stanley of Alderley that the old treaty did not touch the 
question of neutrality, ¢.¢., of military occupation,—the only 
question which has really been at issue, for the territorial title 
was a matter nobody cared about,—while the new one does, 
if Lord Stanley really means that we are not bound to fight 
in case the neutrality of Luxemburg is violated any more 
than we were before, it can only be because he thinks our 
engagement a mere bit of high comedy. And Lord Derby's 
reply suggests the same explanation. It is, he says, a “ collec- 
tive guarantee, not a joint and separate guarantee.” If, there- 
fore, the Ottoman Porte, which has not joined in it, or the 
United States, or the Emperor of China violates the neutrality 
of Luxemburg, we shall all be under an obligation to 
punish the Porte, or the United States, or the Emperor 
of China. But if any of the guaranteeing Powers breaks the 
guarantee, then the metaphysical collectivity of the guaran- 
tee vanishes for ever. It is no longer under the collective 
guarantee of all the Powers, and any one of those who has not 
violated the compact may cry off, on the ground that one of her 
colleagues has already cried off. We can, then, take our choice 
about fighting or not. Our obligation is gone with the breach 
of obligation by any one of the Powers who took it. If 
France or Prussia takes Luxemburg, England is set free from 
her engagements, and need do nothing. That is, we take it, 
Lord Derby’s and Lord Stanley’s meaning. As against any 
power whose breach of the neutrality of Luxemburg is pro- 
bable or even possible,—any of the Great Powers of Europe, 
—the guarantee is of no force whatever. As against any 
power which could about as easily violate the neutrality of 
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Luxemburg as the neutrality of the moon, the guarantee is 
good. We have entered into an unmeaning obligation to 
protect Luxemburg against the danger of an impossible event. 

If this be not the drift of what Lord Stanley has done and 
got so much credit for doing, we are wholly at a loss to under- 
stand his assertion, confirmed apparently by Lord Derby, that 
we have not substantially increased the extent of our inter- 
national obligations. Did not Lord Stanley declare our 
intention to be neutral in case the war for Luxemburg had 
broken out? And if we have not increased our obliga- 
tions, must we not be still in a position to maintain strict 
neutrality in case of a similar event? If we are still in such 
a position, the only explanation evidently is that we contem- 
plate availing ourselves of the breach of the treaty by any of 
the guaranteeing Powers to clear us of all our obligations 
under it, as Lord Derby appears to hint. If ever the obliga- 
tion should become a practical one, it will ipso facto cease and 
determine ! 

If this be the meaning,—as we fear,—of a collective guaran- 
tee which is not “joint and several,’’ we must say that nothing 
seems more likely to decompose rapidly the power of the Euro- 
pean Council than such collective guarantees. They amount to 
mere misleadings of the public mind of Europe, which always 
supposes that if the neutrality of any spot in Europe is gua- 
ranteed, some practical obligation is imposed on the guarantors 
in case its neutrality is violated. The more treaties are made 
which no power thinks itself bound to enforce when they are 
broken, the less restraining power will it be possible for the 
Powers of Europe to exert in case of any sudden emergency. 
When the independence of Cracow, guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Vienna, was violated, the late Prince Consort is said to have 
pointed out very justly the danger which the precedent would 
have for the future of Europe,—a view very soon verified by 
those encroachments of Russia which led to the Crimean 
War. But though it is unfortunately now by no means a 
new policy to break through collective guarantees that were 
once meant earnestly, it is surely quite a new policy to give 
collective guarantees which are not meant earnestly at all, and it 
is a policy which must hasten on the dissolution of the influence 
of treaties of every kind in Europe. It may be said that a 
collective guarantee means nothing but a mutual promise, 
exchanged between all the Powers likely to have an interest 
in breaking through a particular arrangement, not to break 
through it. If that were all, there would be no harm in it, 
though little good, and it would be almost as foolish a thing to 
have asked England to give such a promise concerning Luxem- 
burg as to have asked England to promise not to violate, as we 
said before, the neutrality of the moon. But the truth is, that 
such a reciprocal promise is in no respect a guarantee, and has 
no sort of title to the name. Guarantors who consider them- 
selves absolved from every obligation in which any one of their 
co-guarantors fails, are mere actors in a foolish comedy. 
We must say, sincerely as we regret that England should 
have pledged herself to engagements which seem to us 
dangerous and incalculable in their nature, we would rather 
hear that this has been done with the sincere intention of 
applying force, whenever it may be necessary, to compel their 
observance, than with the idea of adding to the number of 
waste-paper treaties which delude the weaker States of Europe 
into false security, and are constantly bringing on the stronger 
Powers the well-deserved charge of dishonourable recklessness, 
shown both in giving and repudiating national engagements. 





A DISRAELI IN FUSTIAN. 

IE Times observed on Monday that “there are very few 
people in the political world who are in a condition to 

deny that it is fair to expect a man to vote with his master, 
his employer, or his landlord, unless he feels strong reasons 
why he should not, and if the population of a town generally 
vote in that way, it cannot be said that the opinions and 
interests of that town are all represented. The tests of resi- 
dence and personal ratepaying indirectly secure full scope for a 
man’s regular social connection,’’—and again, they “ secure that 
the influences which ought to sway him shall have due play.” 
Now, we give the Zimes credit for this honest avowal that it 
likes personal ratepaying because it secures employers and 
landlords an additional control over the votes of the men. In 
other words, the Zimes thinks the Tory Bill will increase the 
influence of property over the working class instead of diminish- 
ing it, and will open a plain way to such a wholesome system 
of general intimidation as the interests of property require. 
If the Tory party would only put that forth to the world with 


i. 
the amiable frankness of the Times, we should not have much 
anxiety about the ultimate result of this Bill, be it in itself 
good or bad. We should not hear of many Conseryatiy, 
Working Men’s Associations, if we could only get the sy ‘ 
porters of the Government to avow as candidly as the Times 
avows that they are the friends of the working man in this conse, 
that they wish to take good care that “ the influences which 
ought to sway him,’—* the influence of his master, his em. 
ployer, or his landlord,’”’—* shall have due play,” —due oppor- 
tunity, that is, to bias his intellect through his pocket ang 
his domestic feelings. Unfortunately for the working man 
these frank confessions of the 7%mes, which should be carefully 
studied by working men, are not openly made by the supporters 
of the Government. Mr. Disraeli, who understands a good dea} 
better the principles of “ Loyola s interpretation ” than Mr, 
Gladstone, to whom he last week imputed so much intimacy 
with them, has given the cue to his followers to confuse 
the subject as thoroughly as they can by playing the yaria. 
tions on the distinction between “popular privileges” anq 
“democratic rights.” Accordingly, the secretaries and paid 
authors to the various ‘‘ Working Men’s Conservative Associa. 
tions” are now putting forth all sorts of humble imitations of 
Mr. Disraeli in the same cuttle-fish vein,—squirting out all 
sorts of inky fluids into the already sufficiently turbid waters 
of Reform discussion, that the fishy tricks and manceuvres of 
the working man’s new friends may not be discovered. 

We have before us a noble document, evidently produced by 
some such Disraeli in fustian for the benefit of his brother 
artizans of the “London Working Men’s Conservative Club,” 
The writer shows no inferiority in moral discrimination to his 
more accomplished prototype, but his style, as Mr. Disraeli 
said the other day of Mr. Beresford Hope’s, “though greatly 
ornamental to discussion, requires practice,” and it is obvious 
that the Conservative working man’s friend in question has not 
yet attained quite that practice in avoiding subjects of which 
he is profoundly ignorant, and selecting such superficial his- 
toric plausibilities as will suit the paradox he wishes to estab- 
lish, as a more careful study of his master will in time give 
him. The London Working Men’s Conservative Club are, it 
seems, printing a series of “ Papers for the People,” of which 
the first is now before us. The “right of publication is 
confined,” we are told, “to the London Working Men's 
Conservative Club,” but we do not understand this notice as 
forbidding us to extract from it such gems of Disraelite 
wisdom, as may serve to illustrate the Conservative lessons 
which these important institutions are now striving earnestly to 
disseminate through the length and breadth of the land. The 
paper is styled, “‘ What is Conservatism ?” to which the writer 
kindly gives us a double answer. First, it is “opposed” to “Liber- 
alism or Radicalism.” Next, “ in the abstract, it simply means 
a preservation of what is constitutionally right and just in 
the laws of a country, and the maintenance of Authority and 
Government by law and order.” What it is not in the 
abstract the author proceeds immediately to explain. On the 
lucid definition we have just given we need only remark that 
its essence probably lies in the phrase “ constitutionally right 
and just,” which appears to exclude from Conservatism all 
respect for what is wnconstitutionally right and just, and 
also for what is constitutional, but wrong and unjust. But 
how the Constitution limits rectitude and justice, and how 
rectitude and justice limit the Constitution, the author very 
wisely does not pretend to say. He would have been wiser 
still if he had not suggested the existence of this preliminary 
stumbling-block for Conservatives,—that they are not told 
what habit of mind to take up towards either constitu- 
tional practices which are wrong and unjust, or uncon- 
stitutional practices which are right and just. On these 
large classes of human customs our Conservative coun- 
sellor keeps us quite in the dark as to what ideal Con- 
servatism should feel. Thus far, however, this counsellor of 
Conservative working men has not really got into his Disraelite 
vein. He should study happy generalizations such as the 
distinction between “popular privileges and democratic 
rights ” rather more carefully. At present his metaphysics are 
not so worthy of his master as his history, though there are 
marked fallings-short of his high standard even there. He be- 
comes, however, somewhat more impressive when he announces, 
“ Conservatism has in all ages tended to the progress and con- 
solidation of nations, whilst Democracy or extreme Liberalism 
has tended to their overthrow or decay. It was Conservatism 
which made Greece, Rome, and other nations great ; it was 
Democracy which overthrew them—as may be seen in the 





historical writings of Rollin, Gibbon, Macaulay, De Tocque- 
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yille, and others.” The chief fault here,—which Mr. Disraeli |ing. We suppose this personal payment of rates is rather a 


himself never commits,—is in falling back on authorities ; 
especially as they are either wholly irrelevant or authorities 
for the opposite view. Gibbon probably believed that 
Christianity did more than anything else to destroy Rome, 
gnd assuredly did not trace to Democracy the fall of 
an empire which in the long period in which he 
had to deal with it scarcely contained a single element 
of Democracy. De Tocqueville did very. powerfully establish 
one thesis about Conservatism,—but it was that the long- 
continued conservatism of the old French Kingdom prepared 
inevitably the way for the Revolutionary Empire,—an empire 
which this popular instructor condemns with some energy 
g little further on. De Tocqueville also inculeated a view 
about Democracy, that in America Democracy is inevi- 
table, and whatever his dislike of it, he certainly did not 
assert for a moment that it would overthrow the power of 
America, but rather supposed that it would render it more 
dangerous. Macaulay hated Conservatism with true Whig 
hatred, and never thought any good of it, or ascribed to it the 
power of rendering any nation great. In future papers for 
working men let us recommend this counsellor of theirs to 
enunciate historical paradoxes on his own authority only, as 
Mr. Disraeli did when he called Charles I. “ the holocaust of 
direct taxation.”’ It is more impressive ; and it is not equally 
open to confutation. He is nearer his master,—indeed it 
sounds very like Mr. Disraeli himself,—when he goes on to 
say, “Conservatism can be liberal without being libertine.” 
“Liberal, not libertine,” is very well, but he should not have 
spoiled it by the sad anti-climax, ‘‘as many of our principal Acts 
of Parliament testify.” When Mr. Disraeli says, “‘ No, I never 
smoke: tobacco is the tomb of love,” he would certainly 
never have thought of adding, “as many of our principal 
smoking saloons testify.” Paradox and epigram should not 
refer to every-day human institutions like Acts of Parliauent 
for evidence of authenticity. Our new teacher goes on to ob- 
serve that “ Pitt was a Conservative, and yet he proposed an 
extension of the suffrage ; Huskisson was a Conservative, and 
remitted taxation ; Wellington was a Conservative, and passed 
the Catholic Emancipation Act; Peel was a Conservative, 
and proved himself the ablest statesman of modern times.” 
We doubt if even working men will be taken in by this. 
Most of them know that Pitt was educated a Liberal, differed 
from the Conservative party in heartily wishing both for Re- 
form and Catholic Emancipation, and only came to lead Con- 
servatives, through his administrative talents at the outbreak 
of a great war in which he himselé was most reluctant to 
embark. Many of them know that Mr. Huskisson differed from 
the bulk of the Conservative party on financial questions, re- 
signed his place in the Duke of Wellington's Government 
because he was too Liberal for it, and was in active opposition 
to the Conservative party at the time of his death. All of them 
know that the Duke of Wellington passed the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act against his own avowed Conservative principles, 
because he thought the country in imminent danger. All of 
them know that Sir Robert Peel's great reputation as a statesman 
was derived from twice throwing his Conservative principles 
overboard, and that it was greatly injured by the only consistent 
Conservatism of his life,—his opposition to the Reform Bill. 
For the purpose of making working men Conservatives their 
counsellors are rather too explicit. They should not quote 
facts—which are seldom favourable to the Conservative party. 
They should keep to vague abstract ideas, and sweeten with 
alliterative antitheses. 

At is rather a descent when the working men’s Conservative 
friend comes down to the actual Reform Bill and ** personal 
payment of rates.” But there is something novel, and there- 
fore refreshing, in this,—“we know of nothing so effectual 
to put down mischievous and ruinous strikes as direct 
payment of rates. No one can doubt that if the 8,000 
tailors who are on strike in London had directly to pay their 
poor’s rate, and so knew the mischief and burden which 
their proceedings cause, they would be more careful and 
considerate than they now are, when their first ery is ‘ we 
will throw ourselves on the Union.’” It seems almost 
doubtful whether this powerful writer distinguishes the 
Tailors Trade Union and the Union Workhouses. The 
tailors do pay direct voluntary rates to that Union on 
which they throw themselves during their strike, and as 
that doesn’t prevent their strike, it is a mystery why their 
payment of direct rates to an institution to which they have 
no wish or power to appeal during their voluntary idleness, 
should open their eyes to the expensive nature of the proceed- 














high and mystic, than a rational, article of the Conservative 
working man’s creed; as, indeed, is also the curious creed 
that Liberalism loves war—so oddly illustrated by the case of 
Count Bismarck’s and King William of Prussia’s “ assumption 
of Liberalism” as a preliminary to going to war. Llere the 
working man’s friend clearly has access to historic sources 
not open tocommon men. The Prussian Parliament certainly 


;had got the impression that their King and Minister were 


fierce Tories, hating Liberalism in every shape. But the friend 
of the working man must know something of which the 
world at large has been hitherto kept ignorant. 

This silly address to working men, which “some great 
booby,” as Mr. Disraeli politely said of one of his own con- 
stituents in Buckinghamshire, must have prepared, is a 
document rather insulting to the understandings of the class 
for which it is prepared. We do not deny a certain con- 
servatism, such as all sensible Liberals and Radicals can 
sympathize with, to be a very general characteristic of the 
higher artizans. But it is not party conservatism; it is the 
conservatism of good sense,—the dislike to silly and unmean- 
ing defiances of authority such as the proposed invasion of 
Hyde Park,—the sobriety of feeling which all intelligent 
and honest industry tends to strengthen, the dislike to non- 
sense and sentimentalism of every kind, in politics no less 
than in real life. But that is not party conservatism. That 
is not respect for Mr. Disraeli’s political sleight of hand. The 
more widely such appeals as these to the Conservatism of work- 
ing men are distributed, the more heartily will working men 
laugh at their cunning and ignorant Conservative advisers. 





THE EXPECTED COUP DETAT IN ITALY. 

EVERAL journals, notably the Chronicle and the Pall 
WI Mall Gazette, have recently published an extraordinary 
story of an intrigue now going on in Italy, the object of 
which is to induce the King to abolish the Constitution by a 
coup détat. The story struck us as incredible, indeed, strikes 
us so now, but a correspondent in Italy, who has unusual 
sources of information, assures us that it is in the main true, 
and assures us in a way which brings conviction to our minds 
upon at least one point. Personages who cannot be misin- 
formed and who cannot be lying are confident that the King 
has deliberated as to the propriety of a coup d'ctat, and it is 
well, therefore, to examine the story a little more carefully 
and at large. The King, as our correspondent tells it, has 
become of late heartily anxious for a reunion with Rome. 
He is sick, satiated, and Savoyard, with an under-current of 
reverence for the Church in his nature which begins to over- 
rule his judgment. He opened the negotiations with Rome, 
the result of which was Ricasoli’s famous Bill liberating the 
priesthood from control at the cost of one-third of their estates. 
This Bill was the Pope's sine qué non, and so strongly was Victor 
Emanuel moved by the Pope's messages urging him to pass it, 
that he resolved if his Bill was rejected to strike a coup 
d'état, suspend parliamentary government, and, as an interim 
Cesar, to arrange all questions with Rome. Tho Bill was 
rejected, and Ricasoli, after waiting to ascertain if the electors 
were on the King’s side, refused to proceed further in the 
matter; and the King, after some vain endeavours to form a 
Ministry of both parties which would accept his Bill, sent for 
Rattazzi. This adroit but, as we think, unprincipled states- 
man agreed to the King’s terms, whatever they were, 
including the appointment of 8. Ferrara as mouth-piece for 
a secret Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Deputy Castellani. 
This extremely able gentleman, whose purposes are still 
obscure, but who has high influence both at Rome and 
Florence, has convinced the King, or nearly convinced him, 
that if he will but suspend the Constitution he will gain 
three important advantages; he will be reconciled with the 
Papacy; he will be appointed Hereditary Vicar of the 
Church, with virtual sovereignty in Rome; and he will cure 
the deficit, for which S. Castellani has some panacea, probably 
a clever one, but certainly not the multure tax which is to 
be imposed now and operate in 1869, in order that its un- 
popularity may strengthen the King’s hands. The King 
almost believes him, especially as to finance, in which the 
Italian Parliament certainly does not shine, and had he a 
good General would be inclined to strike at once. He has, 
however, only Menabrea,—he distrusts Cialdini, who could 
raise the Reds with a word,—and he pauses, contenting him- 
self with an active correspondence with Rome. Events, how- 
ever, are adyancing; the King wants to be his own Com- 
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mander-in-Chief and Foreign Secretary in the coming contest 
in Europe; an explosion may occur any day in Rome, and a 
vote on Ferrara’s Church Bill, which would work very like 
Ricasoli’s, may precipitate action. Within a few months 
Italy may be in civil war, or a kingdom under a Cesar de- 
termined on reconciliation with Rome. 

Such is our correspondent’s statement, and incredible as it 
may seem, it has, we are convinced, much more than a basis of 
truth. Its incredibility, too, diminishes as it is further ex- 
amined. Months since the writer was assured by a states- 
man who knew the King well, that his growing tendency 
to devoutness was becoming a serious embarrassment to Italy, 
that the instinctive bigotry of the House of Savoy was show- 
ing itself in him also. He is, moreover, exceedingly impatient 
of the dilatory action of his Parliament, of its disposition 
to reject compromises, and of its failure to deal with the 
question of finance. He does not like the necessity which 
he perceives of immense military reductions, and thinks that 
Castellani, who cannot manage Parliament, but could manage 
a bureau, would speedily put matters straight by strong and 
searching financial administration. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that he may be really inclined, not indeed to destroy 
liberty,—Victor Emanuel never forgets his father,—but to 
suspend it for aterm on the ground of public necessity and 
the claims of financial faith. It may be accepted as certain also 
that the Vatican desires that the Constitution should be 
abolished or at least attacked. If the attack failed, an insurrec- 
tion would give the priesthood one more chance, while if it sue- 
ceeded Rome would have to deal only with a powerful King, 
who is anxious to “ make his soul,” and knows only one way 
to that in itself praiseworthy end. Either alternative would be 
better for the Pope than the situation to which he might be 
reduced by an explosion in Rome, more especially if he also 
obtained what is virtually a new guarantee on the faith of the 
State for two-thirds of the property of the Church. Even 
as statesman Victor Emanuel may reckon that with the 
Church on his side, Naples and Sicily will be quieted, while 
the North will remain loyal rather than risk the only alterna- 
tive, the resolution of Italy into a Federal Republic. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that the King may take the step 
pressed on him by Rome and by his entourage, dissolve Parlia- 
ment, suspend the Statute, call together a taxing body elected 
by universal suffrage,—. e., by the priests and nobles and King 
together,—and beat down any resistance with the sword. 

Supposing, for one moment, that such a course were adopted, 
supposing the King, that is, to break his oath, and abandon the 
policy which has placed his representative side by side with 
the Great Powers at the council-table of Europe, is there any 
likelihood of success? We write with great diffidence on a point 
which really depends on the feeling of a body like the Italian 
commonalty, a body which has, instead of political convictions, 
a few grand political aspirations, but we should say, on the 
whole, the attempt would in all probability fail. It would 
certainly fail if Prince Humbert decidedly and finally opposed 
it, but it would probably fail if he gave it his adhesion. The 
House of Savoy is not yet rooted in Italy. The King, though 
liked, and by the soldiery even admired, is not respected, and 
loyalty to the House as we understand it has not yet had 
time to grow. The King has forfeited the special love of the 
Piedmontese, and will have nothing to rely on except the army 
and the priesthood, both of which may fail him in the hour 
of need. The priests are hated by the town population, and 
in Italy, more than anywhere in the world, the town popu- 
lation is organized, turbulent, and full of that cohesion which 
develops itself whenever a city has a long and separate 
history. He would in a week be called the “ Black King,” 
the King who had gone over to the Priests, and nothing 
but foree would then hold the populations down. Force, 
if sternly and ably applied, might do it, but the Italian 
Army is ill adapted for the work. It is a national army, 
contains all opinions, is linked with every grade of the 
population, is unaccustomed to fire on Italians, and has 
no special reason to worship the King. Had he won 
Custozza he might have relied on it for ever, but he lost or 
helped to lose the first purely Italian pitched battle, and 
soldiers love conquerors more than heroes. They will turn for 
guidance to their chiefs, very few of whom are by tempera- 
ment, or history, or custom strongly bound to monarchical 
opinions. Cialdini, for instance, is believed to be almost Red, 
and indeed the realistic Italian mind, which can be super- 
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Then there are the Volunteers to be reckoned with, and th 
Mazzinians, and the great semi-educated class which now holds 
the electoral power, and with it almost all the Property of 
Italy not in peasant hands. The King, unless supported ™ 
forces of which we know nothing, would in all human v4 
bability lose his throne, without effecting the reconciliatio 
which is to absolve his soul, and without securing for the 
country, which in his own way he honestly loves, ong sin le 
advantage. . ge 


TRISH RAILWAYS. 


HE Report of the Commissioners on Railways isa yery able 
very tedious, and very annoying document. Nobody can 
read it without being bored, some really brilliant generalizations 
being mixed up with many reflections of the tiniest character 
as if Mr. Lowe had interpolated paragraphs into a report 
prepared by average directors. Nobody can read it without 
modification of opinion, and nobody can read it without feeling 
that it settles nothing. Its general drift may be very briefly 
described. The Commissioners, Mr. Monsell and Sir Rowland 
Hill excepted, hold that no sufficient case has been made out 
for the State purchase of the Railways, and that the transac. 
tion will be gigantic in extent, difficult in detail, and uncertain 
in ultimate result.—conclusions which are supported by much 
reasoning which, if the premisses were granted, would be un. 
answerable. Only the premisses are unsound. The Railways 
are not private enterprises, the State is not bound to purchase 
at any price other than such as the Companies may agree to, 
that price will not be twenty-five years’ purchase, or anything 
approaching it, and there is no reason why all subsidiary 
modes of communication should be purchased too. However, 
we do not want to argue that enormous question to-day, but 
a much smaller and more practical one,—the purchase of the 
Irish Railway system. We hold that measure, which is at 
this moment almost a vital question of practical and party 
politics, to be expedient, for these reasons. 

Nobody outside the ring of persons who profit by Railway 
mismanagement denies or doubts that, supposing it possible 
for the State to try the experiment of managing Railways on 
a moderate scale, it would be an experiment of the highest 
value to politicians and the community, would help, and 
materially help, to settle one of the very greatest of questions, 
the expediency of using the aggregate power of the nation in 
furtherance of certain social and economical objects. We all 
agree that the State should remove obstacles to progress, we 
do not all agree that iteean propel the carriage as well as clear 
the road. If any plan can be devised by which such an experi- 
ment can be made on a great scale, without risking public 
eredit, without decided injury from failure, yet with decided 
benefit from success, that experiment ought to be tried. To 
make it safe, the system of lines to be purchased must be 
large, separate, cheap as regards the total sum to be risked, 
and devoid of any special circumstances tending to give undue 
advantage to the experiment. Moreover, the experiment must 
be, on the whole, either approved or likely to be borne by 
the individuals whose fortunes it will so very directly affect. 
All these conditions are met by the purchase of the Irish 
system. That system is of course entirely separate from all 
other systems, as separate almost as if it were in the moon. 
It is quite large enough for experiment, and involving 46 sepa- 
rate railways, and every county in Ireland, while it is not s0 
large that the purchase would endanger the credit of the 
State or reduce the solidity of Consols. It is calculated that 
all the Railways in Ireland could be purchased with the hearty 
consent of their owners for 19,000,000/., or, to allow for pro- 
bable additions to the cost, let us take Mr. Dargan’s estimate, 
22,000,000/. of 34-per-cent. stock. The interest upon this 
sum would be 770,000/., exactly one-tenth of the receipts 
from the malt tax, while the net receipts for 1865, after all 
expenses were paid, was 927,000/. The financial risk, there- 
fore, could not be great, while the financial profit might be 
very large. The direct saving from central management 
alone would be, as calculated, 170,000/., quite large enough 
to allow of the great experiment which has to be made, the 
reduction of fares slowly but steadily to the point at which 
the widest freedom of communication is consistent with any 
profit at all. What that point may be no living traffic 
manager can decide, and no manager without the State purse 
at his back will ever fairly try. We believe firmly that Euro- 
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idolatry and ruthless superstition,—which could seem to shut out 
hope by the very pile of miseries which was really the growth and 
nurture of hope,—which, by every fresh link and rivet that seemed 
to be added to the intolerable chain, was striking away a great 
length of chain in the future. Ilow strange to realize that the 
labours of those days and years and lifetimes which the Israel- 
ites sighed out in adding some insignificant details to the 
hollow magnificence of that majestic Egyptian worship, in 
giving the finishing touches of mechanism or art to the external 
habitations of a creed which they were themselves to supplant and 
exorcise, should now be looked back upon by us less as the physical 
causes of the monuments which still remain, than as the moral 
causes of the tradition which has brought about that they are 
but monuments of a dream that can never haunt the world again. 

The greatness of Mr. Poynter’s picture seems to us to lie in the 
power with which he realizes the organized monotony of that 
hopeless life of slavery. ‘The splendour of a living civilization is 
painted on his canvas. There we see, with the stamp of ages 
upon it,—with the air, that is, of a servitude that only generations 
of slavery could have made so common-place and well-appointed, 
—the habitual misery of a subordinate race, whose sons rose up 
to drag whatever yoke their Egyptian taskmasters imposed, and 
whose daughters danced before the processions in which their 
fathers and brothers did the work of oxen. We seem to see less a 
particular scene than the work of generations of tyranny and 
slavery. ‘The Pyramids in the background suggest the time that 
has already elapsed; the growth of new monuments in progress 
suggest the time that has yet to clapse in the same process. And 
yet it is the chosen people who labour at that monotonous toil, and 
are consumed in that crushing and apparently unmeaning waste of 
human energy, so that every stroke of the lash seems the ancestor 
of a divine honour, and every mean degradation of an immortal 
hope. 

The picture carries us, too, beyond the immediate scene and the 
immediate nation. All life is to some extent,—though to a very 
different extent in different ages,—an accumulation of petty toils 
and monotonous acts of servitude, which often seem to fret and 
crush the souls of those who perform them by their purposelessness, 
or worse still, by their apparent subservience to purposes that are 
most hateful to the agents. No doubt for the majority of the 
suslaved Israelites it was for a long period a duty to drag along 
uncomplainingly the symbols of their masters’ idolatry, and to 
make the bricks for the temples of their masters’ worship,— 
as much a duty as our daily worries are to us. There must 
have been hosts of them who could see no hope, nothing but 
rash and selfish inducement to worse cruelty in rebellion, and who 
were bound therefore by their duties to others to do the servile 
and degrading toil without selfish murmurs, If they could have 
foreseen what seeds they were sowing when they were appa- 
rently sowing the seeds of an utterly opposite class of events, 
they might have worked with a somewhat less miserable heart, 
though perhaps few men could get very much comfort from know- 
ing that their own life-long misery was the condition even of cen- 
turies of coming blessing. But it would probably make all the dif- 
ference to the sort of monotonous toil which is of the very texture 
of ordinary men’s modern life here,—toil usually diversified by so 
many glimpses of the eternal light,—if we could believe, as we 
ought and sometimes can, that all right life, however dusty, mono- 
tonous, and insignificant, nay, apparently productive of results 
most opposite to what we wish, may have, like the life of the 
enslaved Israelites in Egypt, a double line of posthumous con- 
sequences, —a series of moral results directly conducing to the divine 
promise of future ages, even though the physical results seem to 
consolidate, without blame to us, the idolatries of the nineteenth 
century, and the worship of imposing shams. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF THE SUN 
AND MOON. 

N arecent work of some interest but little method, Dr. Forbes 
Winslow* has given us some account of a very curious subject, 
professedly the physiological influence of light upon the body. He 
has, however, mixed up with this discussion many things which 
belong to the larger subject with which we have headed this 
article,—i.ec., all sorts of influences attributed, truly or untruly, 
to bodies which, among some of their properties, radiate or 
reflect light. For example, a great section of his essay is oc- 
cupied with considering the effect attributed to the moon on the 
atmospheric tides, and through those on the health of man. Now, 





* On the Influence of Light on Life and Health. By Forbes Wiuslow, M.D. 
London: Longm.aius. 





we suppose it is obvious that the effect of the moon on the atm 
spheric tides has nothing to do with its reflection of light, That 
is the result of its gravity, and its gravity would be the 8ame 
even if it were a wholly dark body of the same mass, Dr 
Forbes Winslow need scarcely have given us a digest of all the 
curious influences attributed to sun and moon, whether as light. 
giving bodies or otherwise, if he had intended only to deal 
with light. He has not even taken sufficient pains to isolate 
the influence of the light they give, so as to distinguish jt 
from that which may be attributed to free air and complete 
ventilation. Hence, though his essay is full of curious anes. 
dotes, it leaves no distinct scientific impression at all, eXcept 
of course that solar light,—unpolarized light,—-is an agency 
of the greatest importance to health, and produces a peculiar 
influence on the blood,—the absence of which subjects the 
patient to what is called the anemic disease, or pale instead 
of red blood-cells. In fact, the only two statements which seem 
to isolate with any precision the influence of light on health from 
the influence of other and more general causes are these :— 

“Sir Jamos Wylie, of the Imperial Russian Service, pointed out to an 
English physician one of the barracks at St. Petersburg, in which threg 
cases of disease occurred on the dark or shaded side of the establishment 
for one on the other, though the apartments on both of these sides com- 
municated freely with each other, and the discipline, diot, and treatment 
were in every respect the same.” 

And again :— 

“*The absence of light exercises a very great influence over the 
power possessed by food in increasing the sizo of animals. Whatever 
arouses and excites the attention of the animal, and makes it restless, 
increases the natural wasto of the different parts of the system, and 
diminishes the tendency of food to enlarge the body. To the rearers of 
poultry the rapidity with which fowls fatten when kept in the dark is 
well known; and direct experiment on other animals, whether by 
keeping them in the dark or by the cruel practice of sowing up their 
eyelids, as is adopted in India, have led to similar results. Absence of 
light, from whatever cause produced, seems to exercise a soothing and 
quieting influence on all animals, increasing their disposition to take 
rest, making less food necessary, and causing thom to store up a 
greater portion of what they eat, in the form of fat and muscle.’—From 
a Paper on the ‘Scientific Principles involved in tho Feoding and 
Fattening of Stock,’ read by Ed. W. Davey, M.B.M.R.L, at the Roy, 
Dub. Soc., April 14, 1859.” 

And in the first of these passages it can scarcely be said 
with certainty that light alone made the difference, as every 
one knows that the warmth of rooms with a northern aspect 
is apt to be very different from that of rooms with the 
opposite aspect; but if these barrack rooms were artificially 
kept at the same temperature, the great difference must have 
been rather one of light than of heat. In the latter of these pas- 
sages we have apparently a real case of the specific effect eaused 
by excluding light, and light alone, on animal life, for the closing 
of the eyelids could only affect the general health through the optic 
nerve; but then even here the general sanitary effect of light on 
the body, as distinguished from that on the mere visual apparatus, 
is not excluded, though the evidence that creatures kept wholly 
in the dark, no less than those prevented from opening their eyes, 
fatten faster than others, seems to show that the influence of 
light generally is to excite, and that its exclusion leaves the organ- 
ization more at rest for the processes of mere assimilation. It 
would be worth inquiring what effect, if any, is produced on the 
general bodily condition of blind men by the quiescence of the 
optic nerve. From general experience, we should be apt to doubt 
whether it is in any degree the same as that here supposed to take 
effect on the lower animals. The usual impression certainly is 
that the organization of the blind increases in acuteness in all the 
other senses in precise proportion to the loss they have sustained 
in the privation of sight; and, of course, if the general activity of 
the mental organization is not diminished, there would not be any 
probability of a greater stimulus to the mere assimilating pro- 
cesses. What we miss so much in Dr. Forbes Winslow's ac- 
count of this interesting subject is any attempt to isolate 
for us carefully the specific effects of light. He tells us, 
for instance, of the bad effects of mining work, and of cellar 
work, and so forth, but here the absence of effectual ventila- 
tion is probably a far more important incident than the 
absence of light. He tells us nothing whatever of the diseases (if 
any) mental or bodily peculiar to the blind. He tells us exceed- 
ingly little of either good or bad effects produced by light which 
can be clearly separated from more general causes. In short, 
his book throws little explicit light on any one subject, and is 
little more than a rather curious account of the various impres- 
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sions and superstitions on the subject of solar and lunar influ- 
ences, —most of which science has not confirmed,—and a very few 
e conclusions which it has confirmed. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow himself has evidently little or no belief in 
an ial influence of the moon’s light on mental disease, except 
so far as he considers all excess of light, especially if it prevents 
sleep, exciting to the mind. But he quotes for us from Dr. Moseley 
andothers some curious cases of an apparent influence of the moon, — 

ly exercised through the atmosphere, since it took effect as 
much at new moons, when the moon gives no light, as at full 
moons, —on hemorrhages of the lungs, on which it is of course 
not at all unnatural that special conditions of the atmospheric 
tides, by increasing or lightening the pressure on the blood vessels 
of the lungs, should have a very considerable effect. ‘The most 
carious of these cases seems to be the following (which certainly 
does not seem to belong properly to a treatise on “ the influence 
of light :”)— 

“Dr. Moseley remarks that the greater hemorrhages from the lungs 

or those of plethora, like all periodical attacks of this kind (undisturbed 
in their natural course by peculiar circumstances), obey the influence of 
tho moon. Of this, he says, he has had many proofs. That there are 
not more authenticated by others is owing, he believes, to the theory on 
which the fact depends not being sufliciently known to prevent the 
result escaping unnoticed. In another portion of his work he remarks 
that most of the patients whom he had attended in the spring of the 
year 1777 during attacks of fever wero much affected in the head at 
every new and full moon. He refers to the case of a man who had a 
severe attack of hamoptysis always at the moon’sfull. When speaking 
of the mode of treating these hamorrhagic conditions, he advises the 
physician to be watchful in every case of the kind when the moon's 
influence was considered to be greatest on the earth. He cites the 
history of a gentleman who suffered from hwmorrhage of the lungs, 
who was advised to leave England during the winter and to reside in 
the south of France. Whilst there his attacks came on periodically, 
obeying faithfully the principal changes of the moon. Dr. Moseley considors 
this to be one of the most decisive examples of lunar influence recorded 
in medical history. The following particulars of his illness deserve 
attentive consideration. On February 14, 1786, when near Toulon, 
hemorrhage camo on; the moon was at its full on the preceding day. 
On February 29, when at Aix, in Provence, he had another attack. 
There was a now moon on the 28th. The moon was again at its full on 
the 13th of April, and on the 15th the patient had another attack of 
hemoptysis. A new moon appeared on the 28th of the same month, 
and on the 29th, when at Tain, upon the Rhone, he had a relapse. At 
Chilons, in Burgundy, there was a full moon on the 13th of May, and 
on the 14th his hemorrhage returned. At Dijon, June 11, when the 
moon was at its full, he had another attack, On July 11, at Paris, the 
moon was again at its full. Atthis lunar period the hw#morrhage re- 
turned. Again, when at Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, on August 9, 
the moon was then at its full. The hamoptysis returned. Dr. Moseley 
alluded to the remarkable fact that the last three attacks of hemorrhage 
from the lungs came on at the instant the moon appeared above the 
horizon.” 
If this curious relation between the atmospheric tides and the 
hemorrhages of the lungs could be traced in any suflicient number 
of cases to exclude the possibility of mere coincidence, a mechauni- 
¢al influence of great importance on the physiology of the body 
would have been discovered which would affect seriously many 
other branches of medicine. 
ever, is faulty in suggesting so much and establishing so little, 
on the curious aud interesting subject with which he has dealt. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXVII.—KeENtT.—GEOGRAPHY. 
F there is any English county which is entitled to a distinct 
treatment as a Province in itself, it is the County of Kent. 
From the time of the first Roman expedition to Britain it has 
constantly had a distinctive character assigned to it, and borne 
the impress of a distinctive civilization. ‘That such would 
naturally be the case a glimpse at its geographical position 
will at once show. Constituting the south-eastern angle of the 
island of angles, commanding the estuary of the ‘Thames at the 
Point where its waters are lost in those of the German Ocean, and 
forming the southern coast line of that highway from the com- 
mercial capital of England to the sea for a great proportion of the 
distance ; fronting boldly the open sea to the north, while to the 
east it approaches the mainland of Europe so closely as to suggest 
and Support the idea of a primeval union, Kent is marked out 
emphatically as one of the great gateways of the island, while at the 
same time by its peninsular character it seems to be in a manner 
withdrawn from the rest of England into a sphere of its own, with 
special relations and special interests. 








Dr. Forbes Winslow's essay, how-. 





Kent is bounded on the north by the estuary of the ‘Thames, 
separating it from the counties of Middlesex and Essex; on the 
east by the German Ocean and the Straits of Dover; on the 
south by the English Channel and the county of Sussex; and 
on the west by the county of Surrey. Its form is irregular, 
the length of the northern boundary, from the neighbourhood of 
London to the North Foreland, being 64 miles in a straight line ; 
of its southern boundary, from the meeting of the three counties 
of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, to Dungeness, 43 miles; of the 
eastern boundary, from the North Foreland to Dungeness, 38 
miles; and of the western boundary, from the neighbourhood of 
London to the junction of the three counties, 24 miles. Its area is 
estimated at 1,041,479 acres, and in size it is the ninth of English 
counties. ‘The whole county,” says Mr. Halsted, ‘ excepting 
the Marshes and the Weald (?) is a general cluster of small hills, two 
chains of which, higher than the rest, run through the middle of 
Kent from west to east, in general about eight miles distant from 
each other (though at some places much less), and extending from 
Surrey to the sea.” ‘The chalk range of the North Downs enters 
the county on the west side from Surrey, “not far from 
Westerham, and runs east north-east to the valley of the Medway 
river, between Maidstone and Rochester. On the eastern side of 
the Medway, which entirely interrupts the chalk range, the Downs 
rise again, and run to the east south-east, to the coast near Folke- 
This part of the range is divided into two parts by the 
valley of the Stour river. On the north side the Downs gradually 
subside towards the estuary of the Thames. ‘The height of the 
chalk hills reaches, in some instances, an elevation of 642 feet 
above the sea. ‘The cliffs near Dover are about 400 feet high. 
Dover Castle hill is 469 feet.” ‘To the north of the chalk range and 
extending to the Thames is the district of plastic clay overlying 
the chalk, while in the tongue of land between the Medway and 
the Thames, including the Isle of Grain and the Isle of Sheppey, 
the Loudon clay overlies the plastic clay, as also along the coast 
between Whitstable and Reculver. Shooter's Hill, near Woolwich, 
is an insulated mass of London clay, about 446 feet high. The 
belt of land south of the North Downs, and between these and 
the southern or *‘ ragstone ” range of hills, is of chalk, marl, and 
greensand. The highest parts of this ragstone range are from 
600 to 800 feet high, and overlook the valley watered by the 
Eden, the Medway (from Penshurst to Yalding), and the Beult. 
This valley is occupied by the Weald clay, and forms a belt ex- 
tending throughout the county from the border of Surrey to the 
edge of Romney Marsh, with an average breadth of five miles. 
The remaining part of the county, the narrow belt extending 
along the Sussex border, is of ironsand. ‘The country thus gene- 
rally described has been divided by agricultural surveyors into 
eight districts—the Isle of Thanet; the upland farms of East 
Kent; the rich flat lands in the vicinity of Faversham, and Sand- 
wich and Deal; the hop-grounds, &c., of Canterbury 4nd Maid- 
stone ; the Isle of Sheppey ; the upland farms of West Kent ; the 
Weald of Kent; and Romney Marsh. ‘The Isle of Thanet, the 
north-east angle of Kent, is formed by the river Stour and the 
water called the Nethergong. Its length is about nine miles and 
breadth five. ‘This district is highly cultivated and very produc- 
tive land, chiefly arable, with a smaller proportion of excellent 
marshland. In its best arable portions the soil is of a 
deep sandy loam, the marsh being a stiff clay, mixed with 
sea-weed and small shells. Sheep and cattle find rich pasture 
on these marsh lands. The higher parts of the district are 
healthy, but those bordering on the marshes are subject to 
ague. The upland farms of East Keut include “an open 
and dry tract of land lying between the city of Canterbury and 
the towns of Dover and Deal,and another tract, enclosed with woods 
and coppice, extending from Dover by Eleham and Ashford to 
Rochester, and from the Isle of Sheppey to Lenham.” ‘This dis- 
trict includes a great variety of soils, the hop-grounds being but 
few, and the woodlands in this eastern portion of Kent being 
dispersed principally between the great road from Rochester to 
Dover, and the chalk hills from Folkestone by Charing to Detling. 
The wood is of ash, willow, and hazel; or of oak, birch, and 
beech, according to the soil. ‘The flat lands near Faversham, 
Sandwich, and Deal are very fertile, and almost entirely arable, 
the soils not differing much from those of the Isle of Thanet. 
The hop-grounds of Kent need scarcely more than an allusion, 
their picturesque appearance being among the best known 
features of the county. ‘The hop-grounds are first specially men- 
tioned in the reign of Henry VI., and came into more general use 
in the reigns of Henry VILL. and Elizabeth, but they must have been 
in some degree of cultivation at a much earlier period. The 
neighbourhood of Maidstone has obtained a reputation, besides 
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hops, for apples, cherries, and filberts. The Isle of Sheppey, 
formed by an arm of the sea called the Swale, which is navigable, 
is about eleven miles in length and eight in breadth; about 
four-fifths of the area is marsh and pasture land, the rest 
arable. The best cultivated tract of the upland farms of West 
Kent is betweeen Rainham and Dartford, parallel to the great 
range of chalk hills. The soil on the top of these hills is a 
cold, stiff, flinty clay. The surface of the district between these 
hills and the borders of the Weald and confines of Surrey is 
very diversified by hill and dale, and fruitful. ‘The gravelly soil 
about Dartford and Blackheath forins excellent garden grounds. 
There are large, though diminishing, waste common lands in this 
district, besides extensive grazing lands. ‘The district called the 


Weald of Kent stretches along the south side of the county from | 


Romney Marsh to Surrey. Once it formed part of the great 
Anderida Forest, but though its woodland character is still to a con- 
siderable extent preserved, it has lost the right to be considered a 
forest district. The general aspect is cultivated and cheerfal. 
The surface (though flat in comparison with most of the coun- 
try) is a succession of low hills. The soil is generally clay. 
Among trees oaks predominate. Romney Marsh, on the southern 
coast, with the adjoining marsh lands of Walland Marsh and 
Denge Marsh and part of Guildford Marsh form a district 
about fourteen miles long and eight broad, Romney Marsh 
containing 23,925 acres, and the other three 22,666. In this 
most unhealthy district there are few trees, the divisions being 
formed by dykes and water-courses. Cattle and sheep—the 
latter a peculiar breed—are found here in great numbers. 
‘¢The green, cattle-dotted plain, with its gleaming water lines, 
is not without its own beauty, when overlooked from the 
adjoining heights, often presenting singular effects of light.” 
Numerous churches are scattered over it. It was at an early 
period fenced in from the sea by walls, and the repair of the walls 
and the drainage is now vested in the lords of 23 adjoining 
manors, called the ‘ Lords of the Marsh.’ With the exception 
of these marsh lands and those along the Thames, no part of Kent 
can be said to be level. Altogether, the inland scenery of Kent 
yields to that of no county in England, and surpasses most in 
picturesque variety, and a cheerful and bright beauty of a peculiar 
and eminently characteristic kind. 

Old Fuller says of it that in some parts “ health and wealth are 
at many miles’ distance, which in other parts are reconciled to live 
under the same roof—I mean abide in one place together.” And 
accordingly the county has been divided into three districts—1. 
That of health without wealth, viz., the higher part of the Downs. 
2. That of wealth without health, including part of the tree- 
covered Weald and the Marshes. 3. ‘That in which health and 
wealth are combined, including by far the greater part of the 
county, but especially the valley of the Medway from Maidstone 
to Tunbridge, and parts of the country about Canterbury. The 
climate, in some parts mild and genial, is in others rendered 
colder by the east wind, to which they are necessarily much 
exposed. This wind, however, is not without its sanitary advantage 
in remoying superfluous moisture. The air may in general be 
described as light and fresh. The county is well watered by 
many streams. ‘The great waterway is the Medway, which, rising 
in Sussex, between East Grinstead and Crawley, and flowing east- 
ward, enters Kent near Ashurst. Swollen with the drainage of 
the Weald of Sussex, it is joined at Penshurst by the Eden, which 
rises near Godstone, in Surrey. From this point it becomes navi- 
gable, and flows east north-east to Tunbridge, forming on its way 
two or three islands. Hence it flows east by north to Yalding, 
in the Weald, where it is joined by the 'Teyne or ‘Teise, and the 
Beult (whose sources are in North Sussex and the Weald of Kent). 
Thence winding much, but tending on the whole northwards, 
the Medway passes through an opening in the greensand hills, 
and by Maidstone and Aylesford, through a great opening in the 
North Downs, and by Rochester and Chatham into the estuary of 
the Thames at Sheerness. It is navigable for more than forty 
miles, and the tide flows up to Maidstone Bridge, large ships 
being able to ascend to Rochester Bridge. Various arms of the 
river penetrate the marshes which run inland for a considerable 
way in the vicinity of its banks. The river Stour has two main 
branches, the Greater Stour and the Lesser Stour. ‘The Greater 
Stour, formed by two streams which unité at Ashford, turning to 
the north-east, passes through a depression in the North Downs, 
and flows by Canterbury to the neighbourhood of Sarre, in the 
Isle of Thanet. Here it parts into two branches, the one falling 
into the estuary of the ‘Thames near Reculver, and the other into 
Pegwell Bay, below Sandwich. The Lesser Stour rises near 
Lymirge, about three miles north from Hythe, and flowing to 
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Barham, and skirting Barham Downs, passes to Bridge, near Can. 
| terbury. Here, making another bend, it joins that arm of th 
| Greater Stour which falls into Pegwell Bay. The arms of the 
Stour were once a channel called the Wantsume, into which 
several other streams fell, and which was once three or four Miles 
in breadth. In Bede's time it had diminished to three furlongs, Jy 

Henry VIII.’s time it was still navigable for ships of considerable 
burden. But subsequently the northern branch to Reculyer became 
almost dried up, and a fresh cut was made to restore the water 
| line, but this latter is not navigated. A Royal Military Cana} 
was formed along the edge of the Romney Marsh, from near 
Hythe, during the invasion panic in the time of the Firs 
Napoleon. 

A considerable portion of the coast line is low, on the level of 
the marsh lands. The northern side of the Isle of Sheppey 
is upland, the cliffs rising about ninety feet above the water, 
The marshes terminate east of the Swale, ‘“‘and the coast again 
rises to some height in clayey cliffs, which extend to Reculver, 
where a flat forms the western line of the Isle of Thanet.” Jp 
Thanet the cliffs (chalk) again commence, and continue along the 
coast to Pegwell Bay. ‘The point called the North Foreland js 
between Margate and Ramsgate, in this part of the coast line, 
A low coast again continues from Pegwell Bay to Walmer Castle, 
near Deal, where the chalk cliffs reecommence, and continue round 
the South Foreland to Sandgate, between Folkestone and Hythe, 
Between Folkestone and Dover an undercliff has be+n formed by the 
cliff falling forwards towards the sea. The coast line from Hythe 
extends by Romucy Marsh, south-west to Dungeness, and thence 
westward to the borders of Sussex. Opposite to the coast from 
the Isle of ‘Thanet to the South Foreland lie the Goodwin Sands, 
ten or eleven miles long by three or four miles broad. They are 
divided into two parts by a narrow channel; and another sandbank, 
called the Brake, lies between the north-eastern extremity of the 
Goodwin and the shore, and is about five miles long. ‘The prinei- 
pal roadsteads of Kent are the Downs, an anchorage sheltered by 
the Goodwin Sands, about eight miles in length and six in breadth, 
the rendezvous of the shipping on their passage inwards or out- 
wards between the Thames and the English Channel. To the 
north of the Downs are the “‘ Small Downs,” a roadstead sheltered 
by the Brake sandbank. The sea has made considerable changes 
during the course of centuries and in historical times in the con- 
figuration of the coast of Kent, and the character and extent of 
these changes are not always easy to determine. But enough 
particulars remain, in connection with the fortunes of certain 
towns, to remind us of the vicissitudes of the coast of Sussex, and 
to give a living interest to these natural transmutations of land 
and water. Such is the general picture of the pleasant County of 
Kent. 








THE LAND LAWS. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I have been long familiar with the assertion that “the 
settlement of land stands or falls with that of personalty.” It is, 
indeed, much more common to hear this asserted, than to find it 
supported by any sort of proof; and so long as the statement 
remained in what may be termed the purely asseverative stage, 
beyond which you have happily carried it, I confined myself to 
barring too rapid an inference from land to personalty by point- 
ing to the essential differences which distinguish the one kind of 
property from the other. It is, indeed, in these differences that 
the root and origin of the contrast between the ordinary settle- 
ment of land and the ordinary settlement of personalty is to be 
found. 

It is far from my intention to assert that the line traced by our 
law between realty and personalty is so philosophically exact as 
to justify the application of one rule to all that lies on one side of 
the line, and another to all that lies on the other side of it 
Leasehold interests in land, e.g., should probably be counted 
with realty, rather than personalty, for the purposes of restriction 
on settlement. ‘The tying up of capital invested in trade or com- 
merce, partnership, funds, &c., on trusts similar in effect to those 
which to I object in the case of land, would be in some degree 
real parallel to the tying up of land. What we have to contrast, 
however, is the ordinary settlement of land and the ordinary 
settlement of personalty. If we do so, we shall find ourselves, a 
it seems to ine, in two different atmospheres. 

The two classes of settlement differ :— 

1. In object. The object in settling land is to stereotype the 
investment ; in settling personalty, to preserve the money, while 
allowing the investinent to vary freely within wide limits. In the 
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se case the capital is aseriptum gleb#, in the other it is as nomad 
and migratory as the compound householder. oe 

9, They differ in origin. The one is based on a negotiation 
between the father and his often inexperienced son, in which the 
former is the intermediary in impressing on his son's mind the 
ambitious and irrational tradition of an immemorial past ;_the 
other on a negotiation between father-in-law and son-in-law, into 
which nothing more romantic enters than the common-place 
pradence which desires, in the interest especially of the wife and 
daughters, to see soine part, usually not a large one, of the family 
capital anchored in the Three per Cents., or some cautious invest- 
ment of the kind, and securing a sort of in portu quies in the 
midst of a struggling and possibly speculative life. 

3, They differ in the nature of the trusts. Do we find, for 
instance, that at the moment of the settlement the father com- 
monly binds himself in the disposal of the fund among the 
children? I cannot see, with you, that this grave objection to 
the ordinary settlement of land arises in the case of the ordinary 
settlement of personalty. Surely it is usually the case that the 
father reserves a power to himself and his wife, or the survivor of 
them, to appoint the fund to one child exclusively or among the 
children in such shares as may be thought fit, and that frequently 
at the moment of the exercise of that power a power of future 
revocation may be retained. Again, while stock is tied up, is 
there anything to prevent its sale? Surely the trustees have com- 
monly full power with due consent to vary the investment, a wider 
power than the power of sale in settlements of land, for this com- 
pels a reinvestment in land. And this power to vary is constantly 
used, because no sentiment grows up round a sum in ‘Three per 
Cents., whereas land is reluctantly parted with. In short, to tie 
up land puts it practically extra commercium, to tie up stock does 
not do so. 

4. They differ, above all, in their consequences to society. 
Where is the great industry which the settlement of personalty 
disorganizes, as the settlement of land disorganizes that of agricul- 
ture? Where are the grave social points it creates? Where are 
the classes which it helps to enfeeble or to submerge? ‘These 
questions migl$ be multiplied indefinitely. ‘The fact is, that the 
coining of a fee simply into a series of life tenancies fritters away 
the landowner’s power to do justice to his land. The fund holder, 
on the other hand, is a mere annuitant. What duties to the stock 
under settlement does a life-interest with the ordinary trusts 
prevent his discharging ? 

It may be said that it is unsafe to leave to settlers the discre- 
tion of following or departing from the ordinary terms of a settle- 
ment of personality. Suppose, for instance, that a settler were to 
tie up stock and give no power to vary the investment. Such a 
course would surely be its own punishment. Suppose, again, a settler 
abandons the power of appointment among the children, which 
is usually reserved to the parents, or the survivor of them, and 
ties down the succession at the moment of settlement to a child or 
children, Such a course is, no doubt, open to some of the moral 
objections which apply to an entail of land. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the settler of personalty is the less likely to 
adopt it, first, because he does not act under that immemorial and 
irresistible tradition, which weighs like a fate on the settlement of 
land; and, secondly, because man will not so willingly build the 
fortunes of a family on anything less permanent in value than 
land. The shipwrecked sailor makes himself fast to a plank, but 
only because he knows it will float beneath him. Stock is less 
susceptible than land of manipulation for ambitious purposes 
tending to perpetuity. The strict settlement of land practically 
ends in perpetual entail. But even if the practice were largely 
resorted to, its social consequences would bear no comparison with 
those which result from a similar dealing with land, for, as I have 
already said, the fundholder has no such duties to perform to the 
stock he has settled as the landholder to his settled land. 

Against all this what does the Spectator urge? ‘Two alleged 
analogies between the two classes of settlement, one of which 
has been dealt with in the foregoing, while the other does not, as 
far as I see, apply to ordinary cases of the settlement of per- 
sonalty. Even if the Spectator could establish that those 
“many” objections, to which it refers, apply equally to the 
settlement of land and to that of personalty, it would still be far 
from proving that the two classes of settlement stand or fall 
together. Many of the objections which apply to the Irish 
Church apply also to all State Churches, yet few would affirm that 
the State Church system stands or falls with the Irish Church. 

Deal, I would say, with abuses of the settlement of personalty, 
as they arise, aud to the extent to which they arise. Do not apply 
heroic remedies on some vague principle of symmetry. If, as Mr. 





Neate urges, the power to settle personalty makes improvident 
speculation easier and safer than it should be made, that may be a 
reason for limiting and guarding it to a certain extent, as he 
proposes should be done. Yet he also proposes “to take away 
altogether the power of settling land, and to confine it to personal 
property, excluding from that privilege all money charged upon 
land.” I cannot admit for a moment the inconsistency of this 
course. It might as well be pronounced inconsistent to withhold 
razors from a man who contemplates suicide, while you lend them 
to your friend who wants their use. 

I have to apologize for the space [ have occupied in this endea- 
vour to show that each form of settlement has merits (or demerits) 
of its own, on which it must be tried, if at all. My excuse must 
be found in my desire to give full and candid consideration to a 
point which the Spectator regards as important. Even if only a 
small part of the differences which I have sought to trace between 
the two forms of settlement could be substantiated, I should still 
venture to hold that there is an absence of that general coincidence 
which can alone justify so sweeping a proposition as that the two 
classes stand or fall together—a conclusion which I believe even 
the resources of the Spectator will fail to establish.—I am, &c., 

W. L. Newman. 


[Mr. Newman is mistaken in supposing that we took the view 
that real and personal property are in the same position. What 
we said was, that Mr. Newman ought to have done in his essay 
what he has now done in our columns,—drawn clearly the distinction 
between them. That some common objections apply to the strict 
settlement of both,—which was all we asserted,—he now admits. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





RELIGIOUS FATALISM. 
[fo tHe Epiror oF THE “Sprecrator.”] 


Srr,—While thanking you for the geniality of your remarks on 
my book, I cannot see your difficulty in understanding how selfish 
people can be thoroughly happy together. Observation surely 
shows that they congregate together, and together are happy ; and 
again I must maintain that the doctrine of my book upholds, 
surrounds, nourishes us each moment with the living presence of 
God. 

I fully admit that good is as much created to give zest to the 
taste for evil (so called) as evil is to give zest to the taste for 
good, and accept your account of God as the Great Artist who puts 
in darkness as a background to light, and light as a background to 
darkness; whence otherwise might I not say is any great artist 
inspired ? 

You, on your part, will I think allow that if God for our sakes 
remain wilfully blind to certain results of our freedom (independ- 
ence were a better word), He must from our first creation 
have foreseen so great a general fact as that evil would come into 
the world. Ifso, how can He have done otherwise than intend 
from the first that itshould come? And how, therefore, be other- 
wise than a Spirit who creates both good and evil? And looking 
from the heavenly side, this double creation, my experience,— 
and [ cannot think my experience differs in this respect from 
others’,;—more than justifies, holds up as a special cause for 
adoring God, who wipes away our tears by making us willingly 
have the causes of them. I become more assured daily that our 
mental growth is dependent on the painful struggles of life. If 
my experience be not peculiar, we can, then, but ascribe to God's 
authorship this fruitful evil. I speak from the heavenly side, 
from the evil side the same could doubtless be said. 

You will again, I presume, allow that our ultimate destiny is 
God-chosen. He may lead us as the Shepherd, and we follow out 
of love, but still we follow, and He leads. We reach some fold of 
His choosing at last, though to us our course (J say as Ile intends 
it should) seems full of waywardness and vagaries, like that of 
sheep who start back alarmed at the door of the fold, and need 
alluring and driving hither and thither before they enter. 

If you admit that the fold reached is God-chosen, the most you 
claim is that these seeming vagaries are independent of God, and 
are, perhaps, unforeseen by Him. I must not deny that this may 
be so, but my unendurable yearning for God when in these vagaries 
I think of myself as independent forbids me to believe it. 1 feel 
that He must not so abandon me, and that I am sure He does not, 
either within, in my own seeming way wardness, or without, in the 
seeming waywardness of others. 

But you say, ‘* We put this with an ‘if,’” for it is not for us to 
place bounds to God’s power. He may foreknow even all these 
vagaries, and permit every one, and we yet remain independent. 
I breathe again,—and yet, uneasy at this great ‘ if,” I feel that to 
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rest here is to bury one’s head in the sand. And why not escape 
when in escape lies a result so home-giving? for regarding one- 
self as a creation outside God--one that can understand, feel, 
observe—what delight is higher than to accept independence as a 
gift of God’s nature needfully accompanying His abandonment 
of Himself to us in love,—really His nature, in so sweet a seeming 
of ours? And why not thus? The Christian world speaks every- 
where of God the Husband, His Church the Bride, and I but 
claim this specch to rest on true life. 
Writing thus, you say, I enthrone the feminine in religion. May 
I not rather say that you do so, to the exclusion of the manly, in 
describing God as ‘‘a Spirit of pure good,” meaning “ good ” as 

understood only by the heavenly man ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Horace FIe.p. 

30 Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W., May 13, 1867. 





THE COURTSHIP OF PIETY. 
1. 
Blue-eyed Miss Piety, walking sedately, 
Mused thus beside the classic Isis lately :— 
‘¢ Must I for ever spend my days apart, 
Watching the mild flame of a maiden heart ? 
Or pointing upward, bidding all men see 
The light from heaven that is so clear to me? 
Deem'd by the idle foolish and demented, 
By those who love me best misrepresented ! 
O for a helpmate, tough and rough and strong, 
Book-learnéd, fearless, arm’d with pen of steel, 
To battle with the world that does me wrong, 
And phrase in terms the truths I only feel !” 


¢ 


Who knoweth not the gentle English maid, 

The nymph for ever young, 

In clean trim gown of academic shade, 
With face so sweet, yet staid, 

And antique proverbs silvery on her tongue ? 
Who hath not heard how wise men have pursued her, 
Sung in her praise, and wooed her ? 

How they have built her temples in the land, 

Mad for her eyes of heaven’s profoundest blue ; 
And how, tho’ many a wooer seeks her hand, 

She smileth on so few ? 

And how, altho’ she is divinely fair, 

In vestal black she clothes her vestal limbs, 
And lists to dwell a maid, apart in prayer, 
Teaching the little children everywhere 

How to sing sweet old hymns. 


9 
Vv 


Now, while the maiden mused in a sweet sorrow, 
She heard a voice of hard metallic ring, 
Close to her, murmuring,— 

‘¢Miss Prery, good morrow.” 

And, turning, she perceived approaching near 
A dapper little man in broadcloth guise, 

Who curiously along the ground did peer 


“ An ugly little wretch, that lies by rule, 
I pity those who link their lots with thee, 
And look for happiness in such a school. 
I hate you! let me be!” 
Then Science tried to speak, but in his eyes, 
Less used to sunlight than the dark, was shed 
A sudden sunbeam from the summer skies— 
A kind of green vertigo fill’d his head— 
And when it passed away, to his surprise, 
Miss Prery had fled. 
6. 
Yet ere her pensive foot had wander'd far, 
She saw, upon the river-bank reclined, 
A youth whose eye was fixéd like a star, 
With dews of his deep soul’s desire purblind ; 
Heavy his lank hair stream’d across his brows, 
To the wind’s voice his eager heart kept tune ; 
He saw the Sun gleam white through the green boughs, 
And deeméd that he look’d upon the Moon ; 
Then sadly for a space 
‘The lady paused, and looked upon his face ; 
For well, with heart that grieved, 
‘The dreamer Meraprtysics’ face she knew, 
Who, wandering from fatherland, perceived 
Heaven beyond heaven in her eyes of blue. 
But as she look’d on him, 
He turn’d and saw her—sprang unto her side— 
With eyes by their exceeding lustre dim 
Look’d in her face, and cried :— 


** Ach, lieber Gott! mine love, and art thou there ? 

Belovéd shape, for ever wandering ; 

But now, upon the white Moon’s threshold fair 

I saw thee beckoning. 

And—leider !—yester-eve thy phantom face 

The luminous space of Saturn’s rings did gladden— 
I faint —within thy nebulous embrace 

Gesund mich baden. 

O ever-roaming, insubstantial love. 

Beautiful roamer thro’ eternity ! 

On earth, on air, in the blue gulfs above, 

Thy breath full oft I feel, yet seldom thee. 
Over all worlds glimmers thy footstep bright, 
Leaving a blinding agony of light. 

But would thou wert for ever near, to set 

Thy truth on scoffing souls that find the never. 
Lam not I, Thou art not Thou, and yet 

I love thee, Love, for ever!” 


8. 

He clasp’d the empty air, crying in pain, 
** Ach Lieber Gott—a dream—and gone again !” 
For Piery had stolen from his side, 

Sighing most tearfully, ‘* He loves me true! 
And yet I have no heart to be his bride ; 

How might he aid the work I have to do? 
Men deem him wild—they laugh to scorn his powers— 
How would they mock a bridal such as ours ?” 


And as she spake, she heard across the dells 





With little twinkling intellectual eyes. 
As to the maid his tripping feet he bent, 
He seeméd with his wisdom well content ; 
Deeply he breath’d, his boots with mud were soiled; 
A little hammer gript he while he went, 
Seeking the shady places ; and he oiled 
With self-complacent smile full soft and sleek 
‘The smooth steel of his cheek. 
With courteous bow, ‘‘ Good morrow, Miss,” said he ; 
** My name is ScreNCE, you remember me ?” 
At this the maiden turned to fly, not heeding ; 
But the Professor seized her hand, proceeding :— 
4, 
‘So cold, so coy! why is it, sweet, that still 
We comprehend each other's hearts so ill ? 
True, now and then, on evidence quite clear, 
[L have disputed certain things you say ; 
But ladies will be ladies !—and, my dear, 
Willing am I my wife should have her way. 
Simplicity but makes your face more fine— 
What should a Jady do with demonstrations ? 
l]ow ? Incompatible? Ah no, be mine! 
Wedded together, we should rule the nations. 
Our compact shall be legal, fair, and strict : 
_To grace what church you please you shall be free, 
Your fancies I will never contradict ; 
And, hark you! if we ever disagree 
On questions that affect this mortal sphere, 
"Twill be my best endeavour, do not doubt it, 
To let the people whom we govern hear 
As little as is possible about. it.” 


5. 
With terrible look for one so beautiful, 
Stood Pirry erect. Begone !” said she ; 


The vesper murmur of the Minster bells, 
And saw along the pleasant greenwood way, 
A child that led an aged man to pray. 
‘¢’Tis will’d,” she sigh’d, ‘+ that all in vain should love,— 
That lonely I should labour as before !” 
And raised the faithful eyes to Heaven above, 
And vowed to live a Maid for evermore. 
CALIBAN. 





BOOKS. 
acini 

TRANSLATIONS FROM SCHILLER’S MINOR POEMS.* 
ScHILLER is in some respects even more diflicult to translate than 
Goethe, as poetry which depends chiefly on the mere lyric ring of 
the true metal in a fine nature is almost always more difficult to 
render into another tongue, than poetry which depends on the clear 
artistic conception of an object or a situation. Goethe’s poetry, a8 
he himself said, had always a naturalistic element ig it, was always 
an attempt to delineate some specific situation with the feeling of 
a poetic naturalist. Any one who catches that key-note to each 
of his minor poems and closely adheres to it, has in some sense & 
scientific clue through the poem, which it is his own fault if he 
allows to drop. It is different with Schiller. ‘The chief charm of 
his poetry is the deep idealistic tone of the man himself, which 
in his earliest period no doubt effervesced in sentiment unreal 
enough, but which always, even when least real,—that is, when 
least attuned to the laws of the external universe in which 
he had to live,—was wholly sincere, and never unreal in 








* Specimens of Frederick Schiller’s Minor Poems. London; Williams and Norgate. 
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je sense of representing a state of mind rather theatrical 
than deeply rooted in his own nature. Goethe’s poetry was 
from the first more plastic, fell more easily into this shape or 
that, as life, and nature, and opportunity varied round him; 
§chiller’s more intense and personal, more apt to repeat the cry 
of one individual spirit little content with the world as it was, 
sionately aspiring to have it other than it was. Schiller was, 
therefore, a far more perfect representative of his time and nation 
than Goethe, who was in some sense wider than either his time 
or nation, and therefore also but imperfectly imbued with the 
specific passion and yearning of either. Hence Schiller often 
seems to us who are of a different nation, and who read his poems 
in a different age,—to have a tinge of sentimental weakness and 
vague idealism ; and if the translator does not catch precisely the 
nobility of tone which redeems his German style from the appear- 
ance of that baser sentimentalism to which in mere subject his 
thought not unfrequently bears a resemblance, there is a danger 
of rendering his poems so as to make them appear the vapid 
earnings of ordinary youthful unrest. 

The author of this translation does not seem to us to have by 
any means always avoided this great danger. There is now and 
then a very happy and faithful translation, there is usually some 
approach to success; but there is too often, in a criti¢al line or 
word, just some slight exaggeration of Schiller’s tone, some slight 
advance upon Schiller’s vein of eager feeling, which just gives 
that air of excess, of hackneyed emotion, by keeping within which 
Schiller marks his poetic rank. ‘Take, for instance, one of the 
most characteristic of his shortest poems, that to the German 
Muse,—the first in this selection,—the object of which is to 
celebrate what Schiller felt very strongly, the freedom of the 
German poetry from the restraints of royal patronage. It is 
rendered thus :— 

“Tue German MUvsE. 


“No Augustus’ royal grace, 
No Medicean princely race, 

Smiled upon the German Muse ; 
Fame winged her not upon her way, 
And to protect with fostering ray 

Kings and princes all refuse. 


“Even from Germany’s great son, 
Yea, even from great Frederick's throne, 
She turns, unhonoured and dismayed ; 
But nobler is the German’s part, 
Prouder may beat the German's heart, 
He himself his worth has made, 


“ Therefore, in full tide along 
Pours the stream of German song, 
And with loftier feeling burns ; 
And in its native fulness swelling, 
And from the heart’s deep fountain welling, 
All control and influence spurns.” 
Here, alrealy in the second verse, the translator exaggerates 
Schiller’s thought so as to give it a shrillness and, as it were, 
scream, which he really avoids. Not only is the music of the 
following verse lost in the English, but the meaning is pushed 
beyond Schiller’s, and distorted into a drift inappropriate to the 
poem, as well as too violent :— 
“ Von dem gréssten deutschen Sohne, 
Von des grossen Friedrichs Throne, 
Ging sie schutzlos, ungeehrt, 
Riihmend darf der Deutsche sagen, 
Hoher darf das Herz ihm schlagon, 
Selbst erschuf er sich den Werth.” 
All that Schiller says is that “the German Muse passed from the 
greatest son of Germany, from the throne of the great Frederick, 
without honour, and unshielded by his iufluence.” ‘+ Dismayed ” 
is a false note altogether. It is not only that there is no word for 
it in the original, but it is Schiller’s great point in this poem 
that the German Muse did not need shielding by the influence 
of Frederick, or even a greater, and was not dismayed. If she 
had been “dismayed” by Frederick’s neglect, the German 
genius would not have been as independent as Schiller wished 
to represent it. ‘The three last lines, too, of the same verse 
are very imperfectly rendered, ‘nobler is the German’s part” 
being a very loose and dislocated sort of translation of the line 
which it represents. ‘There is the same exaggeration, again, in 
the last line of the little poem. Schiller was trying to account for 
a8 well as to praise the freedom of German poetry from all stiff 
external rules such as were natural to the poetry of the Augustan 
era, or to any poetry fostered by Court influences. He says that 
the high choir of German bards *‘ mocks at the bonds of rules ” 
(“spottet der Regeln Zwang”); but he does not say, or mean to 
say, that it ‘all control and influence spurns ;’—for here neither 
word expresses what Schiller wished to express, the free, informal 
character of German poetry, its rebellion against the stiff laws 


invented by etiquette for Court poets;—and, moreover the word 
‘influence” goes far beyond the poet's meaning, for a national 
verse which spurned all external influence could scarcely be a 
national verse at all. There is in this little poem less of Schiller’s 
peculiar idealism of tone, more of distinctly defined thought, 
than in perhaps the greater number of his minor poems, and the 
translator would have done well to be exceedingly careful not to 
strike a shriller key than he had struck. 

One of the best translations in the little volume is that of 
Schiller’s pretty little poem called “ Light and Warmth,” in 
which he sings how the warmth of youthful enthusiasm is often 
corrected only by being altogether extinguished when the light 
of true knowledge of the world comes, and lays it down as the 
happiest of all unions to combine the enthusiast’s warmth of 
earnestness with the man of the world’s cold insight. The only 
serious fault of the translation,—but an important one,—is in the 


last word :— 
“Licat anp WaRmMTH. 


“The youth with noble thoughts possest 
Begins his bright career : 
He trusts the hopes that swell his breast 
Without a doubt or fear, 
And gives, with generous ardour warm, 
To Truth his firm and faithful arm. 


“ But all appears so mean and base, 
When nearer seen and tried, 
He hastes to join the eager chase 
And for himself provide, 
And shuts his heart in cold repose 
To gentle love and human woes. 


“ Not always does Truth’s splendid ray 
A kindred glow impart ; 
And well for those who do not pay 
For knowledge with the heart ! 

Join thou, the greatest bliss to share, 

The enthusiast’s warmth, the worldling’s care.” 
‘¢ Care” is entirely erroneous. Schiller said,— 

“Drum paar’t zu eurom schiénsten Gliick 

Mit Schwiirmer’s Ernst des Weltmann’s Blick.” 
Blick, of course, is ‘ glance’ or ‘insight.’ Schiller does not wish 
to engraft ‘‘ cares of this world” on his enthusiast’s earnestness, 
which would not be very easy,—the two being incompatible,—but 
rather the clear cold intelligence of the man of the world on the 
fervour of the enthusiast. It is a pity that this one false word 
should injure an otherwise very clegant version of this little poem. 

Our translator tells us that it has been his object “ to combine 

a faithful adhesion to the originals with the natural and easy flow 
of English versification ; in other words, to make Schiller speak, 
in some sort as he might have spoken, if preserving the thoughts, 
images, sentiment, and tone of the German, he had used the Eng- 
lish language as the medium of expressing them.” He has fairly 
kept this object in view, and our only complaint is of defective 
literalness. Had he been more literal, he would, we think, have 
also been more poetical; and whenever he has been most literal he 
has been also most poetical. Almost whenever he deviates from 
the original he seems to us to caricature Schiller’s mood, to let 
Schiller’s idealism, always fanciful, become fantastic, and his 
emotion, always warm, becomes unreal. For example, ‘The 
Ideal” is a translation beautiful on the whole, and fairly 
rendering a poem expressive of the collision in Schiller’s later 
poetry between his first ideal mood and the realism which his 
intercourse with Goethe grafted on his mind during the last 
years of his life. It is too long to extract in full, but after 
examining it closely, we may say that almost every little fault in it 
arises from introducing shades of thought and feeling which are not 
in the original, and which exaggerate the sentiment of the original 
into something like sentimentalism. ‘The idea of the poem is to 
show the golden morning of youth fading “ into the light of 
common day,” and yet,—this being Schiller’s tribute to Goethe's 
realistic influence,—leaving behind it what the poet holds perhaps 
more valuable than all these golden dreams. Hence there is 
just a shadow of superiority to the early self mingling with the 
picturesque regret of the opening verses, a touch of banter at the 
self-illusion which the poet still yearns after. ‘Take these, for 
instance, by which we print what seems to us a more literal, and 
so far only a somewhat better rendering :— 


“Tne IDEAL. 
“ And wilt thou faithless from me , “ And wilt thou faithless from mo 
sever, part, 
With all thy sorrows, all thy joys? | | With all thy tender phantasy, 
Wilt thou relentless part for ever , Thy dear delight, thy bittersmart,— 
With all thy gentle phantasies ? Must all inexorable fly ? 
Will, fugitive, no fond caresses Can naught your hasty flight con- 
My golden prime of life detain ? trol, 
Ah no! thy hurrying wave still Yegolden hours of youthful glee? 
presses In vain! too swift your billows roll 





Down to Eternity’s dark main. | Into tho dark Eternal Sea. 
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Quenched are the brilliant suns 
which shed 
On youth’s gay path their cheer- 
ing light ; 
Tho fair ideals all are fled 
Which swelled my breast with 
wild delight ; 
That lovely faith is vanished too 
In beings whom a dream could 


uy; 
What seem’d so heavenly fair and 
true, 
The prey of hard reality. 


As once with passionate embrace 
Pygmalion to the marble clung, 
Till on the statue’s icy face 
The glow of life and feeling 
hung, 
So I, with kindred passion fired, 
Young Nature to my bosom prest, 
Till, by the genial warmth in- 
spired, 
She breathed on my poetic breast. 


The mute one soon alanguage found, 
And soon with equal ardour 
burned, 
Gave to my heart an answering 
sound, 
And warm the kiss of love 
returned ; 
Then lived for me tho tree, the 
flower, 
Then sang the fountain’s silvery 


fall, 
And even the lifeless felt my power, 
And listened to the poet's call. 


The circling All tumultuous strove 
To rend the breast’s too narrow 
bound, 
And forth I rushed the world to rove 
Of word and deed, of form and 


sound : 
How great that world appeared, how 
bright, 
While in the bud it lay unseen! 
How little, opening to the light ! 
That little—~ah ! how poor and 
mean!” 





The cheerful suns have spent their 
light, 
That shone around my youthful 


eet, 
The high ideals melt in night 
That caused my drunken heart 
to beat. 
That, too, is gone,—the sweet belief 
In beings that in dreams were 


mine ; 
The harsh reality of grief 
Replaces beauty’s form divine. 


Asonce with tears the ancient Greek 
Embraced the stone with deep 
desire, 
Till through the marble’s icy cheek 
Sensation shot her stream of fire ; 
Thus I, while swift my young 
blood flowed, 
In my fond arms sweet Nature 
pressed, 
Till her breast heaved and bosom 
glowed 
On my enchanted poet’s breast. 


Warned by the flame that in mo 
burned, 
The speechless one a language 
found, 
Ardent the kiss of love returned, 
And read aright my heart's 
wild bound ; 
Thensprang to life the rose, the tree, 
Songs floated on the torrent’s fall, 
E’en lifeless things had life from me, 
Who lived to pour my life on all. 


Then strove a universal life 
To break my breast’s too narrow 
bound, 
To pass into the outer strife, 
Of deed and word, of sight and 
sound, 
How mighty seemed the world in 


power, 
While yet the bud all elso con- 
cealed ! 
How little was the opening flower, 
How mean that little when 
revealed !” 





a aE 
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Our only objections to the translation in the text are the inter- 
polations, which seem to us to mar the idea of the poem. 
The ‘ caresses” in the first verse would imply that Schiller 
wished to coax the past into returning, which he does not do, 
for he looks back on it with a certain poetic pity mingled with 
poetic regret, as he disentangles the truth from the false idealism 
of his youth, Then again, Nature, conceived as Pygmalion’s 
statue, is certainly not ** young,” and Schiller wishes to convey 
that it was his own youth which put into Nature an unreal 
language, which was not in fact her language, but only the ven- 
triloquism of his own ardour. She is in reality only marble, into 
which he pours a momentary life by the force of his own ardour. 
Again, the lifeless elements do not “listen to the poet’s call,” but 
give back the ‘*‘ echo” of his life,— 
“ Es fiihlte selbst das Seelonlose 
Von meines Lebens Wiederhall.” 

These are but slight defects. But frequently repeated they 
render Schiller,—what he is always in danger of being,—even 
more idealistic, less real, than he is, and so give his poetry a 
falsetto tone which lowers its noble air. Still, on the whole, we 
have not met with any better rendering of Schiller. All that 
this little book needs is still greater labour in bringing the trans- 
lation closer and closer to the original. 





HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY.* 
Dr. Hook tells us that in this volume he concludes the history of 
the Primates who governed our Church antecedently to the period 
of the Reformation, that in the next the history of the Reforma- 
tion will commence. There can be no question as to the con- 
venience of this arrangement, but it may be doubted whether it 
has been judiciously carried out. ‘This volume takes us down to the 
end of the Primacy of Henry Dean in 1503. It ought, we think, 
to have included thirty years more, nor should we have objected 


that of Wareham. Wareham came indeed in contact, friendly or 
otherwise, with many of those who were bringing in the new 
order of things; but he belonged, in all essential points of hig 
character, to the age that was passing away. 

The six Archbishops whose biographies are included jn this 
volume present a type of ecclesiastical character which may be 
easily recognized as belonging to the fifteenth century, The 
saintly element, which we have seen to be on the wane during the 
previous epoch, has disappeared. ‘These prelates are little mor 
than lawyers and politicians, somewhat be tter informed and mor, 
respectable than their lay compeers. Something staid and golig 
in the English character seems to have kept them from the gross 
excesses which disgraced the ecclesiastical class abroad—Dr, 
Hook, anyhow, carefully avoids giving us any scandal about his 
heroes—but they seem to have been almost unconscious of g 
spiritual character. The successful Churchman performed tho 
functions of an advocate, a judge, an ambassador, or a minister of 
State, and was recompensed for these services by a multiplicity of 
ecclesiastical preferments. ‘To suppose that to these prefermentg 
any duties attached was a Lollard heresy. An ecclesiastic had 
done all that could be required of him if he submitted with de. 
ceucy to the restraints of his Order, and even more if he gaye 
back his accumulated wealth to the Church, instead of squander. 
jug it on his kindred. 

Henry Chicheley (1414-43) was a favourable specimen of hig 
class, yet his life illustrates many of the abuses which were 
bringing on a revolution. He came of a middle-class family, 
though Dr. Hook discredits the story which his detractors at the 
Court of Henry VI. brought against him, that his father was 4 
tailor. It is certain, however, that the elder Chicheley was 
in trade, and that the same occupation was followed by the 
Archbishop’s two brothers. ‘This fact is worth remembering, con- 
sidering that the Stemmata Chicheleana include the pedigrees of 
hundreds of the best families in England. Henry Chicheley was 
one of the first alumni of Winchester ; from Winchester he passed 
to a fellowship at New College. In 1392 he began to practise ag 
an advocate in London. There he accumulated preferments with 
extraordinary rapidity and success. He held, it would appear, 
at one time the Chancellorship of Salisbury, the Archdeaconry 
of Dorset, prebends or canonries in six cathedrals and other 
churches, together with four livings. ‘To these preferments he 
added in 1408 the Bishopric of St. David’s. Continued diplomatic 
employment abroad prevented him for years from discharging any 
of his duties. It was not till 1411 that he was enthroned in his 
Cathedral. In 1414, after another prolonged absence from his 
diocese, he passed to the See of Canterbury, vacant by the death 
of Archbishop Arundel. 

His primacy has been made memorable by two circumstances 
which connect it with modern life. At its commencement he was 
one of the most influential advisers of Heury V., and we know 
him as *‘ my lord of Canterbury” in Shakespeare’s great drama. 
When it was drawing to a close he established what might have 
been one of the greatest, as it has certainly been the most useless, 
of the foundations of Oxford. He has other claims to be re- 
membered. He was a bitterer enemy of the Lollards even than 
his predecessor had been. But, on the other hand, his feebleness 
in resisting Roman usurpation did not a little in paving the way 
for the Reformation. 

Dr. Hook’s treatment of this subject, full as it is of elements of 
interest, exhibits very clearly both his merits and his defects. In 
our judgment he shines as an historian rather than as a biographer. 
‘The politics of the early years of Henry VI., the attitude as- 
sumed by the Court of Rome during the Pontificate of Martin 
V., the relation of the English Church to the State and 
to the Roman See, these are all points of great importance, 
and they are brought out with admirable clearness by Dr. 
Hook. But as to Chicheley, we learn next to nothing. The 
subject of his personal appearance, about which there must be 
means of information unusually copious for that time, is dismissed 
without comment in a scanty foot-note. His character is left 
almost a blank. He was pious, we are told, but all the Arch- 
bishops, we have observed, were pious ex officiv. Such vague 
epithets as ‘ good,’ ‘ patriotic,’ ‘single-hearted’ we have in pro- 
fusion, but we look in vain for one of the graphic, vigorous touches 
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which would bring the man before us as he really was. Yet 
Chicheley’s life is a subject which is not wanting in the materials 
for such a treatment. Dr. Hook indeed seems indifferent to the 
picturesque details in which biographers geverally delight. We 
receive with thankfulness some interesting information about the 
bedesmen whom Chicheley established at Higham Ferrers. But 
nothing could be more meagre than the account of the foundation 


to the compression that would in that case have been necessary. 
Many things, of course, happened in that period which must be 
spoken of in a history of the Reformation; but that movement, if 
it has to be discussed in reference to the lives of the Archbishops, 
should be dated from the accession of Cranmer, rather than from | 
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* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 
F.R.S, Dean of Chichester. Vol, V., Middle-Age Period. London: Bentley, 1867. 
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All Souls’ College. This is, after all, the work by which 
Chicheley’s name will live, and it deserves on that account a more 
rominent place in his biography. Apart from this, such a sub- 
ject has always an interest of its own which here would be height- 
ened by the curious after history of this particular foundation. 

Another subject of still greater interest, Chicheley’s treatment of 
the heretics of his day, is not satisfactorily dealt with by Dr. 
Hook. He seems to think the matter hardly worth his notice. 
Of Sir John Oldcastle, indeed, he gives us an account, making 
him out of course to be a political malcontent rather than a 
religious reformer. Dr. Hook’s sympathies are always with con- 
stituted authorities, with what is respectable and regular. It is not 
that he is anti-Protestant in feeling: he likes a saintas little as he 
likes a heretic. ‘This tendency makes him unfair to such men as 
(Oldcastle. ‘* We can only hope,” he says, ‘‘ and, in the abzence 
of proof, believe, that he was a good man. ‘The facts of his life, 
as revealed in history, present him to us simply as a demagogue.” 
«He endured hardships for the sake of his principles, or of his 
yanity.” Yes, he endured the hardship of being burnt, and “as 
he was coming to the place of execution, he fell down devoutly 
upon his knees, desiring Almighty God to forgive his enemies.” 
He was a fanatic, of course, as indeed a man could hardly help 
being who looked at all below the surface of things in those times ; 
but if it had not been for such fanatics England and all Christen- 
dom would have fared the worse. Of others who suffered for their 
opinions Dr. [look does not condescend to take any notice what- 
soever. 

By far the best biography in the volume is that of John Morton 
(1486-1500), the Bishop of Ely whose strawberries Richard II. 
commended. Morton’s was a life as full of stormy adventure as a 
Churehman’s could be, and Dr. Hook tells the story of it well. 

As regards literary execution this volume is, on the whole, an im- 
provement on its predecessors. It is not disfigured by eccentricities 
and ill timed allusions, and it is wholly free from jocularity. ‘The 
style, if not dignified or eloquent, is generally perspicuous and 
correct. We must make some exception to this commendation. 
What, for instance, is the meaning of this?—‘‘ As no one now 
believes in witchcraft, these unfortunate sufferers [/.e., supposed 
witches] have been suffered to pass from the page of history un- 
pitied and undefended.” What could be a better title to pity and 
defence than the belief that they suffered for an imaginary crime ? 

Dr. Hook is generally so accurate, aud knows so much more 
about the details of his subject than his critics can be expected to 
do, that we feel a particular satisfaction in pointing out an error. 
He tells us, apropos of Cardinal Kemp, ‘‘ that it was a thing as yet 
unprecedented that the Northern Metropolitan should accept the 
Cross of the Southern province.” But had not this same trans- 
lation taken place in the case of Archbishop Arundel ? 





THE COUNTESS DE BOIGNE.* 

Tuts book is a curiosity in its authorship and in itself. The 
writer of it, the Comtesse de Boigne, has left the mark of all her 
own peculiarities in the characters, the incidents, and the senti- 
ments of her romance, and the best introduction to it will be a 
sketch of her curious career. Eléonore Adéle Osmond (such was 
her maiden name) was born in 1780, and died, aged eighty-six, last 
yearat Paris. Her father, the Marquis d’Osmond, was the eldest of 
three brothers, all illustrious in the pre-revolutionary time. ‘The 
Marquis himself was born at St. Domingo, served his country 
from an early age till the year 1788, when he was named Ambas- 
sador at the Hague. Le married an English young lady, Miss 
Dillon, of sinall fortune, and he himself was poorly endowed. His 
lady very soon after their marriage was appointed one of the 
dames attendantes on Mesdames Adelaide and Victoire, daughters 
of Louis XV. ‘They became much attached to the Marquis, 
his wife, and young daughter, Adéle, and as the child grew 
up she was constantly either at Belle Vue or Versailles. She 
was a remarkably lovely child, and becoming the pet of Marie 
Antoinette, she was almost always with the first Dauphin, whose 
precarious health led his physicians to place him at Meudon ; and 
thus, Mesdames inhabiting Bellevue, and Adéle being with them 
every day, she was the perpetual playfellow and amuser of the 
poor Royal child. She never ceasel to repeat the stories of her 
young time, and to tell curious details respecting Louis XVI. and 
his Queen. It seemed to her always in after years as if those 
days were dreams. She could hardly believe in the harsh contrasts 
80 soon to follow. 

The father of Adéle in 1791 was named Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, but one event following quickly after another allowed 


* Une Passion dans le Grand Monde. Par Elénore Adéie Usmond, Comtesse de 
Boigne. 2 tomer. Paris: Lévy. 1807. . 








him no opportunity of performing the duties of that office, and 
he assisted Mesdames to emigrate to Italy, whither Madame 
d’Osmond and her son and daughters accompanied them. There 
an asylum for these unfortunate daughters of Royalty was prepared 
by the generous care of Pius VI.; but although the Marquis soon 
followed, deserting, like so many of his order, the fallen King and 
Queen, he would not remain, nor allow his wife and family to 
remain, chargeable on Mesdames. 

To Naples therefore they went, and there again Adéle was 
under the special patronage of a Queen, for Caroline, the sister 
of Marie Antoinette, undertook all the expenses of her education, 
settling a pension of 12,000 livres on the Marquis for that pur- 
pose, but stipulating that it was to cease when the education was 
completed. So it was that our future Comtesse de Boigne became 
the friend and companion of the excellent Marie Amélie, late ex- 
Queen of the French. 

They did not, however, remain more than ten months at Naples. 
The Marchioness had her own English family to visit, and in 
England they had their home for a considerable time, at any 
rate till Adéle was seventeen years of age, and had come to the 
end of her education and of the Naples pension. 

She must have been a young lady of some nerve and not a little 
cleverness. How far the love of her parents, always, we think, 
particularly strong among French girls, was her all-pervading 
motive for the conduct which followed, and which cannot but be 
in English eyes most repugnant to every feeling of delicacy, must 
remain unknown. But the fact is that she was addressed by a 
military servant of the East India Company, an old man just 
returned from India with immense riches, how reputably acquired 
no one knew, with shattered health, and with all the character- 
istics of a soldier and a nabob. Smitten by Adéle’s beauty, he 
warmly pressed his suit. She, contrary to all ideas of propriety 
on the part of French parents, requested leave herself to conduct. 
the negotiation for her own hand, and then she frankly told him 
the present condition of her family, banished, ruined, and without 
resource; and she said that she would marry no man who would 
not engage to provide for her father, mother, and young brother. 
General de Boigne seems hardly to have hesitated ; a rude, pas- 
sionate soldier, he accepted all the conditions, and Madlle. Addle 
became ‘‘ a woman sold.” 

The probability is that all her talent, all her high cultivation, 
were thrown away on such a man, and, as Madame Lenormand, 
who writes the introductory narrative, says, ‘‘ Une semblable 
union ne pouvait pas étre, et ne fut pas, heureuse.” Whether she 
behaved ill to him or he to her we are not told, but at the end of 
six years he bought her a chateau (Beauregard), took her there, 
waited till her father and mother joined her, and then made his 
bow, and went himself to live at his own native town of Cham- 
béry. He provided, at any rate, magnificently for her and hers. 
Respecting his own tastes and habits we are not to be too curious, 
but it ought to be mentioned to his credit that his munificence was 
largely exercised in Chambéry, and also that he retained perfectly 
amicable relations with his lady, who spent some weeks of every 
year so long as he lived with him, and always spoke of him with 
respect. Of the date of his death we are not informed. 

At the beginning of the First Empire, Madame de Boigne might 
be found established at Paris, and her salon was frequented by 
most of the celebrities of the day ; by Madame de Staél, by the 
Montmorencies, and by Madame Recamier. Some _ beautiful 
remarks on the character of the latter are surely, even after al} 
we have read of her, worth looking at :—- 

“Plenty of pictures of Madame Recamier,” she says, “have been 
given, and yet none, according to my ideas, have rendered the exact 
traits of her character; this is the more excusable, because she was so 
mobile, EXverybody has chaunted the praises of her incomparable 
beauty, her active beneficence, her sweet urbanity. Many even have 
spoken of hor wit, but few have penetrated through the habitual charm 
of her manner to the real nobility of her heart, her independence, the 
impartiality of her judgment, the justness of her spirit. I have some- 
times seen her overruled, but never, I think, merely influenced.” 

There was little sympathy between the Marquis d’'Osmond and 
his party with the people of the First Empire. When the Bour- 
bons returned they were gladly welcomed, and honours were 
bestowed by the returned Royalties upon them; M. d’'Osmond 
being made a Peer of France, and sent to London as Ambassador, 
in 1815. Whatever her political tendencies might be, however, 
Madame de Boigne at least was not blind to the defects of the 
Bourbons. She saw the faults of all parties, and in the letters 
which most evidently represent her sentiments, though put into 
the mouths of fictitious persons, there is sometimes an expression 
of bitter disappointment. She accompanied her father to England, 
and remained till he resigned his appointment. He died in 1838, 
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at a very advanced age. Madame Lenormand hints at the 
Countess being severely mortified at his never having obtained the 
Cordon Bleu. Whether from discontent with the elder Bourbons, 
or a revival of the old attachment to the daughters of Caroline of 
Naples, it is certain that nearly all Madame de Boigne’s inter- 
course was gradually centred upon the Orleans family. She had 
become a woman of considerable political influence. With Comte 
Pozzo di Borgo her counsels and opinion carried weight, and it is 
said that she had much to do with procuring the neutrality 
of the Russian Government after the Revolution of July. 
OF course this impression had a tendency to sever her from many 
of the heretofore intimates of her salon, and she felt their secession 
very keenly, for at heart she was certainly a Legitimist, and 
besides that had strong affections; but we suppose she was con- 
soled by the society of the many distinguished persons who formed 
the new Government, and flocked to her abode. Among these, 
perhaps, the chief was the Chancelier Pasquier. This able man 
only withdrew from public affairs in 1848, but then, though deaf 
and almost blind, the powers of his mind remained unimpaired, and 
he lived on, clear-headed, brisk in temper, but easily mollified, to the 
age of ninety-seven, to the last regarding the Countess, and justly, 
as his most attached friend. And that death created a void indeed 
for Madame de Boigne. People grieved for her; all knew how 
strong were her sympathies. It was seen that, though she might 
very fairly be called a ‘femme de mille cétes,” yet she was 
exclusive in her affections. As to her tastes, they were perfectly 
feminine; passionately fond of flowers, never being without them 
in her rooms; skilful inneedlework, her tapestry always in her hands, 
and in her eighty-sixth year using no spectacles. In other respects, 
however, she was very infirm. She could not walk half-a-dozen 
steps, and was carried into the garden or to her carriage, from her 
sleeping room to the salon, or from the salon to the salle-’-manger. 
Nor was she ever brought in till her guests were assembled. 
‘Then, what would be the surprise of a stranger to see this wrapped- 
up figure carried between two valets, casting off her envelopes, 
placed at the table, and entering into the liveliest conversations, 
as if but thirty years of age! Nothing could surpass the charm 
of the surprise. ‘Then it should be added that she had preserved 
all her teeth, her beautiful hair, her pretty features, and when 
conversation took an animated turn, a ray of the old youthful 
grace lighted up her countenance. It is right to add, that though 
early nourished in a sceptical school, and for many years, if not 
adverse, yet very indifferent to religion, Madame de Boigne 
turned with far greater interest to the momentous subject long 
before death, long before she had experienced any serious warnings 
of her bodily frailty. Her only brother died some years before 
her, but with her characteristic passion for the parental name she 
bequeathed all her wealth to the only being belonging to her who 
bore the name of Osmond, 

Now, to all those who had heard her converse, to all especially 
who knew her familiarity with various celebrated characters and 
scenes, it was a matter of great curiosity to know what writings 
this aged woman had left, for that she did write was well known. 
Memoirs were hinted at, and the surprise was considerable when 
it was found that she had written two romances, of which the 
present isone. She had, however, much imagination, and more 
sentiment, She liked to draw a set of characters, her own among 
the rest, to put them in situations such as she had known; she 
thought she could do more substantial justic2 both to her own 
ideas and to private and public sentiments by working them up thus. 
Undoubtedly some of her pictures are well given, but the romance, 
Une Passion dans le Grand Monde, take it asa whole, is not ouly 
very tedious, but has many of the old-fashioned theories of love 
and honour which, as theories, carefully and deliberately set forth, 
are sure to repel modern readers. The form adopted, too, that of 
letters, is wearisome and diffuse. It is a Sir Charles Grandison 
minus the wit. The old lady’s character, meant, no doubt, as the 
embodiment of Madame de Boigne’s own peculiarities, is the clever- 
est and most interesting, but unfortunately Madame de Romignére 
{this self-drawn character) dies before the close of the first volume, 
and we have to wade through a long history of a needless quarrel 
between adoring lovers, an unloving marriage consequent upon 
the quarrel, an explanation coming too late, and giving rise to 
some struggles of passion and duty, and fiually to get rid of the 
whole combat by death. 

In different parts of the book we have some shrewd political 
remarks, ‘I'he hero, Romuald, and his friend interchange ideas 
on the state of France after the Russian campaign ; also during 
the Hundred Days, and again in the Bourbon period. ‘They 
cannot suppress, spite of their instincts for Legitimacy, their dis- 
appointment with the returned family. In December, 1816, we 


’ : .. a 
have an account of Romuald’s reception at Court by Louis Xyqqy 
and not a little of sarcasm is displayed. At first, the hero, a dis. 
tinguished military Bonapartist officer, is flattered by the King’s 
intimate knowledge of his antecedents. Louis goes back as far 
as 1806, and refers to the mention of Romuald’s name ip the 
bulletin of an affair at Czarnovo, which, as it chanced, occurred 
on the very anniversary day of his presentation. Astonished, 
Romuald tells his uncle, who had been at the levée with him, how 
wonderfully kind the King must be to inform himself so minutely 
respecting the affairs of an insignificant person. His uncle laughs 
heartily, and answers, ‘‘ Don’t fancy that he dreamt of giving 
you pleasure ; he only wanted to show off his marvellous memory 
before a new comer; we old courtiers are a little tired of the 
charlatanerie of dates and anniversaries,” &c. (Vol. L, p. 203). 
Our hero is compelled thus to go back to his first impression of 
the King. ‘I don’t like his countenance; it is hard when he js 
serious—false when he smiles.” 

A few days afterwards he goes to visit Monsieur, the future 
Charles X., and the Duchesse d’Angouléme. The former welcomes 
him cordially, and here he is inclined to be pleased, but he is asked 
whether he has ever been in Germany ?—an embarrassing question 
to a Bonapartist. He replies honestly, however, ‘‘ Oui, Mon- 
seigneur, plusieurs fois,” and there is an end of the interview. 
Here Romuald fancies that the assumed ignorance of his previous 
history was a piece of generous feigning, but the undeceivable 
uncle again smiles, and tells him he is a novice, it is no such 
thing. ‘Then they go to the Duchesse d’Angouléme. It is plain 
that there, at least, is no trickery, but it is still disappointing, 
Who would not have felt emotion at first seeing the daughter of 
the martyred King ? 

“My uncle having introduced mo,” writes Romuald, “I obtained a 
very cold inclination of the head, and a ‘You have been but a short 
time in Paris,’ which looked to me a little reproachful. Then adiress- 
ing herself to my uncle, she said, exactly in the same tone, ‘ Hombert 
[his youngest son] was of the escort yesterday; he kept too nexr the 
wheels; he did not show his common sense. I told him so, bat you 
must repeat to him that he must not lot it happen again.’ Tha sub- 
stance of what she said was quite right and kind; but it was the 
manner, so little gracious, that I felt deeply saddened. By what fatality 
is it that a Princess, to whom all hearts would be open, has learnt to 
chill every one? I went out of the Tuileries ill satisfied, but above all, 
vexed to have found this illustrious woman, whose misfortunes and 
virtues had so often occupied my mind, different from all I had antici- 
pated.” 

These are interesting notices, speaking, as we know they do, the 
mind of the writer. We wish there were more of them, instead 
of page upon page of rhapsody and exaggerated love ; yet Madame 
de Boigne tries hard to be moral, and prefers killing her hero to 
admitting a stain on his name. 





FROM WATERLOO TO THE PENINSULA.* 
Mr. Saxa’s special correspondence is amusing, and Mr. Sala’s 
books are amusing, but we prefer to have them separate. When 
the two are combined their effect is somewhat patchy. The 
peculiarities which give a spice to a letter in the paper of Monday 
may safely be repeated by the Friday, and if the memory retains 
them at all, which is not very likely in the case of memories 
weakened by the perpetual stream of synonyms poured forth by 
the Daily Telegraph, it is with a sense of familiarity, not witha 
sense of weariness. If Mr. Sala followed the example of Mr. 
Charles Reade, who put for a foot-note to one of his stories, 
‘“‘ This story is meant to be read aloud,” by warning us that we 
were not to read more than one chapter at a time, we should 
respect, though we might not follow, his counsel. But if he 
means his book to be read through at a sitting he should take 
some pains with its correction, and should fit it for the more re- 
sponsible position it isintended to occupy. Could not these letters 
have awaited his return to his forsaken Bloomsbury? Was it 
absolutely necessary that he should write his preface in Venice, 
and should entrust the revision of his work to a kind friend in 
England? Weare surethat if Mr. Sala himself had seen the proof 
sheets he would not have garrisoned Berlin with Russian soldiers, 
nor have talked of Perez de la Frontera, nor lifted up a prayer to 
Sancta Socrate, nor made the Dutch into Bavarians instead of 
Batavians. He might also have seen that there was some same- 
ness in his comparisons of the Hague to Ilanover Square with 
pond in the middle and canals running along Brook Street, 
Maddox Street, aud New Bond Street; of some of the streets in 
the Hague to Middle Temple Lane and Pump Court; and of the 
Puerta del,Sol, at Madrid, to Lansdowne Crescent, Bath, and the 
Seven Dials. Mr. Sala has told us in a former work that he is 





* From Waterloo to the Peninsula. Four Months Hard Labour in Belgium, Holland, 





Germany, and Spain. By George Augustus Sala. 2vuls. Loudon: Tinsley Brothers. 
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jeemmined to find English likenesses for all foreign places, and 

chaps it is only consistent that he should add to the number. 
Bat if we had a return of the number of streets which, though 
unlike each other, are likened for the time to some English 
original, or if a statistical analysis was made of the quantity of 
similar comparisons in any one book of Mr. Sala’s, we think he 
would check himself in his career. 

We make these remarks without prejudice to Mr. Sala’s present 
work, a good deal of which is interesting enough in itself to deserve 
reissue. Of the Spanish chapters we caunot speak sohigh!y. Mr. 
Sala is frank and open in all he says about Spain, and retracts 
with a good grace his first favourable verdict. But this, though 
it testifies to his impartiality, is too significant of his strangeness 
to the country, and, as we have before remarked, Mr. Sala must 
know a place well before he can describe it. Ie is happier in 
Hlolland, Belgium and North Germany, where a crowd of writers 
have preceded him, but have not forestalled his characteristic turn 
of observation. » Perhaps we should except his panegyric on 
Rubens, which reminds us too much of the far more appreciative 
and masterly criticism in Thackeray’s Roundabout Journey. And 
although Mr. Sala revels in the pomp and prodigality of Rubens, 
there is a want of discrimination shown in classing all his works 
together, as though the astonishing anatomical display of the 
“Elevation” and the ‘‘Scourging” had an affinity with the grandeur 
andreverence of the ** Descent from theCross.” No doubt it is much 
more natural for Mr. Sala to paint Rubens in the colours Rubens 
himself would have approved. Readers of special correspondence 
do not want criticism to be shaded. They like everything to be 
thorough, and whether art is discussed or high life delineated, 
they must feel that their informant is a master of colours, or dines 
téte--téte with the Empress. Mr. Sala himself is very much to 
blame for this state of things. We have little doubt but that 
before now he has repented of his share in spoiling his own par- 
ticular public. But it is too late for him to retrace his steps. 
Where a picture can be described in an anecdote his readers are 
less exacting, and being freed from all pressure, Mr. Sala springs 
up to his full height. Thus he says that he sent a photograph of 
Paul Potter's ‘* Bull” to England, and that a Kentish farmer who 
saw itsaid the bull was sadly out of condition. We heard lately of a 
man who was presented with a similar picture, and who for reasons 
best known to himself employed a painter to turn the bull into a 
cow. And apropos of these pictures, Mr. Sala mentions the 
curious fact that Dr. Waagen gained his extraordinary know- 
ledge of the surface of works of art when he was a private soldier 
in the Prussian Army of Occupation in Paris. To this it may be 
added that the doctor was at his own request posted seutry in 
the Louvre, and marched up and down before that unrivalled 
collection of Napoleon's spoils, with his musket on his shoulder 
aud his eyes on the canvas. Whether this fact is conclusive or 
not of the excellence of the Prussian military system, it is certain 
that no other critic had as good a chance of comparing the 
greatest schools of Art. No wonder the French were indignant 
when they were deprived of that opportunity. 

However, it scarcely seems that pictures or picture galleries 
are Mr. Sala’s strong point. He pays scant attention to Dr. 
Waagen’s labours at Berlin, and passes over the collection which 
gives Spain one of its chief attractions. It is rather his part to 
sketch the manners and customs he saw in passing, the out-of-door 
life of the people in summer, and the indoor life of their hotels in 
winter. We are greatly edified by his sketch of Frankfort, which 
he found all clothed in furs, and where one English Member of 
Parliament was staying to read up back numbers of the Klad- 
deradatsch. But we humbly submit that the custom of placing 
dishes on the table to show that they are genuine, before carving 
them on the sideboard for the guests at the table d’héte, is not con- 
fined to the Hotel de Russie, but prevails throughout Germany. 
We totally differ from Mr. Sala about the German stove, which 
hesays is handsome and monumental, but does not warm the room. 
Some experience of winters in the coldest of German towns, con- 
trasted with winters in the milder climate of England, leads us to an 
exactly opposite conclusion. In our opinion, the best of all heaters 
is the half-stove, open in front like a fire-place, so as to give the 
cheering spectacle of the blaze, while the heat is not wasted on dull 
on or sent up the chimney. The closed stove dries the air of 
the room, though it keeps it at an even temperature. But the 
dryness may be obviated by having a basin of water on the top of 
the stove, which will also serve as an antidote to headache. While 
Weare on the subject of Mr. Sala’s errors, we must observe that he 
attributes to Barnum an intention expressed by the American in 
Albert Smith's Mont Blanc entertainment. He accuses Hamburg 
of not having built a bridge over the Elbe to Harburg, although 





the fault lay purely with Hanover. Perhaps some of the admirers 
of old Imperial state will complain of the levity with which Mr. 
Sala alludes to the duties so worthily discharged by Counts and 
Princes at the King of Prussia’s table. He says that some Ambas- 
sadors left in anger because the Prince of Putbus, who was 
Truchsess or High Steward, refused to hand a plate of soup to any 
who were not Princes, while another grandee would not whisper, 
‘** Champagne or ’ock, Sir?” in any but Royal ears. Again, the 
description of the plague of raising hats, though not new, is forci- 
ble, and will offend German loyalists. On the occasion of his 
first visit to Berlin, Mr. Sala was taken to task by a police officer 
because he put on his hat at the close of an operatic performance. 
The officer declared that the act was an insult to Royalty, not 
that any of the Royal family were present, but because it was done 
in view of the Royal box, which was empty. [low Royal etiquette 
is regarded in Spain may be seen from the following story :— 

‘There is a well authenticated story of a poor woman, not precisely 

a beggar, but who had a petition to present, the prayer of which was of 
course a /imosna, who pounced upon the Queen just as she was coming 
out of the garden of the Retiro. Her prayer was very soon heard ; but, 
unhappily, when her Majesty felt in her pocket she found that she had 
no money. Kings, Queens, millionaires, and theatrical managers nevor 
have ready money about them enough to pay for a cab or a turnpike. 
‘Come to the palace to-morrow,’ said the Queen to the petitioner. 
‘Alas!’ replied the poor woman, ‘the servants will not let me pass.’ 
Whereupon it is on record that Donna Isabella de Bourbon, stooping 
down, took off one of her shoes, and gave it to the suppliant as a token 
and a sign that she might be allowed next day to pass the palace gates 
and have her claim allowed.” 
An exact parallel to this is given in the first volume, but one 
Royal anecdote is enough to quote at a time. Mr. Sala says that 
Louis Napoleon when a child was tempted by the sight of exces- 
sive mud, and being asked by the Court ladies what Christ- 
mas present he would like, exclaimed, “ Laissez-moi jouer dans 
cette belle boue.” Certainly, if he had had his wish, he would have 
deserved the punishment mentioned by Mr. Sala as inflicted by 
a schoolmistress ‘‘ down East” on her rebellious pupils. She made 
them stand on their heads, and poured cold water down the legs of 
their trousers. 

It may be difficult to see what American schoolmistresses have to 
do with Waterloo and the Peninsula. But it would be unfair to tie 
Mr. Sala down to his subject, especially as he is never more him- 
self than when he wanders away from it. He likes to flit from 
Spain to England, from England to Otaheite, thence back again 
to Ratcliffe Highway, and thence to the Mountains of the Moon. 
The scene of the following tale is Sardinia, which does not come 
within Mr. Sala’s route. Yet if the incident had occurred in the 
South Pacific we should have laughed at it just as much, we should 
not have blamed Mr. Sala for its introduction, and we should 
have been equally tempted to transfer it to our pages :— 

“T shall ne ver forget a story told me once of an English tourist 
pedestrianizing in Sardinia, who, halting one sundown at a very primi- 
tive village inn, thought he might make himself somewhat tidier and 
more comfortable by a good wash. So, procuring a tub and some hot 
water, he proceeded as a preliminary measure to wash his feet. It is 
presumable that the people of the inn had never before seen an English- 
man, if, indeed, anybody, taking a foot-bath; at all events, heads were 
popped in at the door; curious eyes poeped through the windows ; 
shrill exclamations, seemingly feminine, of ‘Santa Maria purissima !” 
were heard. The thing got noised abroad. It was spoken of at the 
fountain. The brigadier of gendarmerie twirled his moustachios, and 
determined to ask the fvrestiero for his passport so soon as his feet were 
dry. But the population were pleased. Merry groups saluted the 
Englishman as, washed and combed, he camo from his toilette. A song 
in honour of him was improvized. It was a most glorious sunset. 
Suddenly there was a ery of ‘Una festa! una festa!’ Never was a 
festival sooner gotten up. Tables and benches were heaped in a corner, 
and the population began to dance. I believe they kissed the English- 
man, and that he ‘stood’ penn’orths of wine all round. They brought 
out the oldest man in the village, set him in an arm-chair, and crowned 

him with flowers, The curé came out of his house and blessed them. 
Somebody bought a squib and let it off. It was fairy land, It was 
patriarchal. The golden age had come again.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
= 

The Philosophy of Classification, being a Base for Thought, a Measure- 
ment fir Morality, and a Key to Truth. By Frederick J. Wilson. 
(Pitmai.)—As we start with an admission that we cannot make head 
or tail of this book, it is only fair that we should quote some of its 
sentences. Here is the preface verbatim :—‘ Having experienced the 
uncertainty that attaches to expressions, I have here attempted so to 
arrange and classify their significations as to destroy the volatility of 
their isolated ideality, and to produce a harmonious arrangement 
of telational tabulations, where ideas can be severally placed in such 
positions as to form a part of an intelligible structure, instead of 
being a conglomerate of inconsequent comprehensions.” After 
the preface comes an apology, in which the author states: —“I 
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am also aware that the language used in the explanations may 
not be altogether strictly grammatical, the expressions primitive, 
and the sentences unpolished, but feeling I should lose in force of 
meaning what might be gained in euphony, I would prefer being 
clumsily comprehensible rather than unfelicitously refined.” On 
turning over the page, however, we find that the author is more 
merciful than his unintelligibility had led us to expect. He takes 
“into consideration the slight interest this work will obtain, inasmuch 
as the Busy Public will not care for it, Metaphysicians are engaged in 
riding their own hobbies, and Invalids, though possessing the will, 
would probably be deficient in attention. I can, therefore, only look 
contentedly for support from persons who are undergoing confinement 
without hard labour.” To that class we can safely commend the volume, 
as it will certainly supply this one deficiency. 

The Minor Prophets. Translated from the original Hebrew. By John 
Bellamy. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—This new translation, which, it is 
needless to say, is in some respects a considerable departure from the 
authorized version, is accompanied by copious and learned notes explain- 
ing these differences, and preceded by an eccentric dissertation on the 
verse in St. Jude’s Epistle which speaks of the Archangel Michael 
disputing with the Devil about the body of Moses. According to Mr. 
Bellamy, this refers to John the Baptist’s recognition of our Lord as the 
Lamb of God. John the Baptist was the Archangel Michael, the Devil 
means the Adversary, i.¢., the assembled body of the Pharisees, and the 
body of Moses means the Law of Moses. 

The Apocryphal Gospels. By B. Harris Cowper. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—In this volume Mr, Cowper has made a careful and complete 
collection of all the Apocryphal Gospels, prefaced by a sketch of their 
history, of their relation to the Gospel history, and of their reception by 
the Church. This introduction is extremely able, and marked by a 
close acquaintance with all the works which bear on the subject. Of the 
False Gospels themselves we cannot speak here, but they might afford an 
infinity of texts toa preacher. Mr. Cowper rightly remarks that they 
are not traditions, but legends; they seem to us to contain many germs 
of that spirit of pseudo-Christianity which has at all times been potent 
in working evil. We may allude particularly to those chapters in 
which the child Jesus is represented as striking dead the boys wh» push 
against him roughly, or who break up the pools which He has made 
And the false Gospels are full of similar superstitions. 

The Church: its Origin, its History, its Present Position. By Drs. 
Luthardt, Kahnis, and Brickner, Professors of Theology, Leipsic. 
Translated by Sophia Taylor. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark )—With 
the exception of somo stiffness, and many phrases which betray their 
German origin, this translation is fairly done. “The spirit of renova- 
tion seized upon mankind, and found organs of unusual intellectual 
stature ;” “a spirit was energizing ;” “an internalized theology,” are 
expressions which need retranslating. The work itself consists of 
loctures by three Leipsic professors, who are for the most part moderate, 
but rather vague, and who are apt to generalize when they might be 
expected to commit themselves to something definite. Professor 
Luthardt delivers three lectures on ‘ The Old Testament,” “The History of 
Our Lord,” and * The Work of the Apostles ;” Professor Kahnis three 
on “The Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Church;” and Professor 
Briickner three, on * The Church’s Present Prospects, Tasks, and Con- 
dition.” If we are to choose between the three professors, we should be 
inclined to give the palm to the second. 

FTymns of Christ and the Christian Life. By the Rev. Walter C, 
Smith. (Macmillan.)—The intention of these religious poems is good, 
but there is not much to be said of the execution. 

Hysteria. Six Lectures. By F. C. Skey, F.R.S. (Longmans, )— 
Mr. Skey’s treatment seems to invite those patients who are disgusted 
with the old system of large and nauseous doses. He might almost have 
taken for the motto of his book the old rhyme, which declares that 
brandy is for all men the very best of physic, he seems to have pre- 
scribed it so often, and to have found it so successful. Of his theory 
that hysteria is very often the real cause of much of the suffering which 
is attributed to far more serious diseases of course we shall not speak. 
Will he take it as a compliment that we have found his lectures ex- 
tremely interesting? Some men who write on special subjects are 
offended at the praises of laymen. 

The Millennium; or, the New Golden Age. A Lay of Eden Restored. 
By a Pilgrim from the Holy Land. (Adams and Francis.)—On so 
grave a subject we must needs speak under correction, but this poem 
seems to us a very fair attempt to vie with Satan Montgomery. There 
is the same outward appearance of smoothness, which, when analyzed, 
is found to result from a bold neglect of the laws of grammar, and the 
same show of imagination which produces the well known pictures in 
the style of the Turkey carpet. One of the finest passages, perhaps, is 
to be found at p. 85, where scenes of Eden and Hell contrasted with each 
other suddenly admit of the introduction of a Jewish old-clothes man. 

The Child's Country Book: in Words of Two Syllables. By Thomas 
Miller. (Routledge.)—Mr. Miller's idea is good, and the execution is 
such as will cause the book to take admirably with children. Of course 
it is written for the quite young children, for words in two syllables 
mean that there are no words of more than two syllables, and a great 


down to write almost too simply. However, Mr. Miller avoids twatay 
asarule. Our chief objection to the book is that the sixteen Coloured 
illustrations are an exact reproduction of the samo number of pictures 
| in another of Messrs. Routledge’s books published this season, We havg 
| traced every one of the sixteen to its original, and we must Say that the 
job is a flagrant one. If any parent bought this book and the other 
(which is called Zhe Child’s Coloured Gift-Boolk:) for his children, he 
would be paying twico over for the same pictures, his children would 
detect the similarity at once, and would exclaim at his stinginoss, What 
is the word that we ought to apply to Messrs. Routledge ? 

Change of Air. By J. C. Atkinson, M.D. (Triibner.)—We ean 
hardly commend Dr. Atkinson's traatise as satisfactory to general 
readers. It may possibly be beneficial to some medical advisers, jf 
they are content to follow out its suggestions, and are not dissatisfied 
with what seems to us vague and inconclusive. No doubt it i; true 
that mere change of air cannot be a remedy for all evils, and that alt 
sea side places are not equally good for all patients. But surely medica} 
science is not in such a state as to maintain the affirmative of these two 
propositions. 

Jamaica in 1866. By Thomas Harvey and William Brewin. (A. W, 
Bennett.)—The writers of this volume “resigned themselves to the 
service of proceeding to Jamaica” shortly after the insurrection, ag q 
deputation from the Society of Friends. Their journal, which is now 
published, gives several intoresting details of the state of the island, 
and confirms many of the views expressed in these columns. We do 
not know that anything new is added to the reports of the Royal Com. 
mission as to the measures taken by the troops and the Executive, bat 
other blots are hit in the system of government, and deserve attention, 

Plays and Poems. By Charles Waddie. Printed for private distribu. 
tion. (Edinburgh: Neill and Co.)—As Mr. Waddie has sent usa copy 
of these plays and poems, we presume that he invites our criticism, 
We assure him that we have no wish to be smart at his expense, and 
that we should be quite willing to act up to the standard which he 
proposes, and to encourage him by pointing out where he has excelled, 
and also where he has failed. But we cannot think that he has take 

Breathings of the Better Life. Edited by Lucy Larcom. (Boston, 
Ticknor and Fields; London, Triibner.)—A book of devotional selec- 
tions on the plan of connecting a text of Scripture with some passage 
of sacred poetry, and some meditation in prose with which it harmonizes, 
This plan has been carried out carefully and reverently. 
the right path to ensure poetical success. His canons of criticism do 
not seem to us sound, and his poetical practice does not reconcile us to 
the erroneous theory from which he starts. It may be true that 
Shakespeare is overrated at the present day, as there is scarcely ever a 
medium between neglect and overpraise, But with what face can Mr. 
Waddie argue that Marston, Greon, Webster, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, Dryden and Otway have written works equal 
to all but one or two of the best of Shakespeare's ? 

Lima: Sketches of the Capital of Peru. By Manuel A. Fuentes. 
(Triibner.)—The illustrations of this work aro by far the most valuable 
part of it, but some of them are extremely good. The style of the 
letter-press savours of the guido-book and directory, and though many 
of the facts are both suggestive and interesting they will prove dry 
reading. We notice indood some lively sketches of the Carnival and of 
the bull-fights, though the follies of the formor are much the same as 
in some European capitals, and the latter spectacle is truly Spanish. It 
is remarkable that the circus for bull-fights belongs to the Board for 
relieving the poor, which porhaps accounts for the constant skirmishes 
between Poor Law Boards and Boards of Guardians. Tho principal 
feature of the Carnival, as shown in one or two telling woodcuts, is that 
ladies pour water from their balconies on the passers-by, and the 
passers-by retaliate from enormous squirts of almost the capacity of 
firo-engines. This not included by the author in his list of “facts 
which show imperfect civilization” in the capital of Peru, though some 
of these facts are not more flagrant offences against good taste than the 
one we have just cited. 

Saint Alice. By Edward Campbell Tainsh. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Mr. Tainsh is one of those who write with ease. He has filled three 
volumes with matter which a terse and compact writer would have gos 
into one. His novel is therefore somewhat tedious. The story, a very 
simple one, is that of a girl’s life from early childhood to her marriage. 
She is educated by a clever bachelor friend of her dead father’s, and her 
fresh spirit has a most beneficial influence over all who have anything 
to do with her. Freed from the association and down-dragging example 
of common-place women who have no higher ideal than a fine house 
in Belgravia and a good position in what they call “the world,” 
she grows up into a noble woman, with strong affections and unwarped 
intelligence. The tone of the book is excellent, and wo are sorry Mr. 
Tainsh has not worked out his main idea with more elaborate art, and 
less of mere diffuseness. Suint Alice cannot possibly hurt anybody, and 
if some of its young-lady readers learn thoroughly the lesson it tries to 
teach, which probably is too much to expect, they will do rather more 
with their lives than they otherwise would have done. 

Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, §-c., upon Stones and Rocks in Seat 
land, England, and Other Countries. By Sir J. Y. Simpson, Bart., M.D. 





majority of words in one syllable. And this necessarily ties a man 


(Edinburgh, Edmonston and Douglas.) —Antiquarian research has found 
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incredible number of rude carvings on stones of various shapes 
and sizes, and Sir James Simpson has had the perseverance to collect 

instance of such carvings in this volume. Beginning with stones 
-— jn Scotland, he goes on to those in England and Ireland, and ends 
= Brittany and Sweden, where the sculptures are moro artistic, and 
bear some resemblance to Egyptian hieroglyphics. Of their origin and 
date he is not certain, but he inclines to believe that they may 
have originated in the Stone age. It is, of course, difficult to form a 
distinct theory 0D subjects where te data are so uncertain, and much 
easier to demolish any preceding theory than to advance a new ono 
ghich will bear investigation. But we are rather disappointed that Sir 
James Simpson has not arrived at a moro certain conclusion as the 
reward of his exhaustive treatment of the materials. 

Whose Are the Fathers? By John Harrison. (Longmans.)—They 
may be Mr. Harrison's, for all we care. But if Mr. Harrison wished us 
to wade through his 720 pages, he should have written his introduction 
in a more inviting style and a more tolerant spirit. It is simply 
grotesque to preface a huge octavo by saying that if the Church of 
England is to make a trio with the Romish and Greek Churches, tho 
sooner she adopts the antics, attitudes, apparel, and apostacy of tho 
Churches of Rome and of Greece the better. But so far as wo have 
followed Mr. Harrison, we find him fulfilling the promise of this prefa- 
tory sentence. Throughout his book he talks of “ these Tractarians ” 
and “these Anglicans,” with a touch of scorn, which in him is most 
becoming. To the question why the Tractarians of tho present day do 
not go over to Rome, he answers that they can do the work of Rome 
more respectably and with better pay where they are. We grant that 
sarcasm enliyens controversy, but the coarse innuondoes of Mr. Harrison 
do not hold out any hope of our being cheersd on our way through his 
Catena Patrum. 

Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. By C.C. Felton, LL.D., late President of Harvard University. 
Two vols. (Boston, Ticknor and Fields; London. Triibner.)—These 
two volumes contain four courses of lectures; tho first on the Greek 
language and poetry, the second on the life of ancient Greece, the 
third on the constitutions and the orators of Greece, and tho fourth on 
modern Greece. All of them are singularly interesting, clearly put 
together, and expressed with much felicity. As a popular treatment of 
alearned subject, the second course is perhaps the most remarkable, 
dealing with the most minute details of Greek life, in the spirit of a 
traveller writing of a strange country, but of a philosophic traveller, 
like the French one who wrote of Democracy in America. What Dr. 
Felton is as a traveller we see in the fourth course of lectures, where 
he relates some of his own experiences among the modern Greeks. He 
tells of the way in which he tried to write out an Attic washing list for 
his washerwoman, and having used a very superior word as old as the 
Platonic vocabulary for his under-shirts, was amazed to hear the waiter 
call them flanella. A friend of his went into a shop and asked for an 
umbrella, under the scholastic name &).2=13poreiov. Tho shopman 
could not understand him, but on the article being pointed out in the 
window exclaimed in great relief, “ QwSpirra, 6uSpirra!” In 
like manner Dr. Felton noticed over a wine shop the sign of 
“Saurav ris spurns xirnros,” Meaning champagne of the first 
quality. We are reminded of Lord Strangford’s modern Greek equivalents 
for the English cricketing phrases. Perhaps it is hardly fair to Dr. Felton 
to dwell on these lighter parts of his valuable lectures. We certainly 
do not mean to imply that the serious parts are not moro worthy of 
consideration. 

Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons and Saints’ Days of the Chureh. 
By the Rev. Gerard Moultrie, M.A. (Masters.)—Two or three of the 


an almost 


poems in this volume deserve a favourable mention, but the majority 
can hardly detain us. Mr. Moultrie will do well to compare his version 
of the “Rhythm ” of Bernard of Morlaix with that of Dr. Neale, and his 
picture of Balaam with that in the Christian Year. The first compari- 
son will show him the difference between a literal translation and a 
living reproduction, as the second will show him the difference between 
poetry and rhyme. It is a pity, too, that he should have spoilt ove of 
his better poems by such lines as— 

“Where beneath the Table Mountain the great Bishop gives the word 

To the hosts who muster fiercely for the battle of the Lord, 

And in loud and louder uproar those far sounds of conflict swell, 

As our vanguard comes to action with the regiments of Hell.” 

Holy Meditations for Every Day. Compiled and edited by B. E. B. 
(F. Warne and Co.)—Our praise of a book such as this may seem earned 
too easily. We are thankful that there are so many excellent writings 
from which extracts may be made, and that so many different volumes 
of extracts may possess such an independent value. 

A Kalendar of the English Church and Ecclesiastical Alnanack for 
the Year of Grace 1867. (Church Press Company, Limited.)—This 
must be a useful book to many who will not appreciate its peculiar 
doctrines. It must be amusing to many more who are in the same 
position. The union of the ritual observance of a day as a foast with 
its physical observance as a fast seems a singular combination, 
especially when we learn that a physical fast moans going entirely 
without food till 3 p.m., and without flesh meat till midnight. The 
rubric is explained with considerable nicety, and words are tortured 
into many refined meanings. Thus we learn that when the congrega- 
tion is to repeat anything “after” the priest it is not to begin a sentence 
till the priest has concluded it; that “reverently” on the part of the 
almsbearer means with a genuflection, while “humbly” on the part of 
the priest means standing in a bowing posture; and that during the 
Nicene Creed, “if the priest is assisted by a Gospeller and Epistoler, the 
Gospeller should stand behind tho celebrant, and the Epistoler behind 
the Gospeller until the words ‘one God ;’ then the Gospeller should go up 
to the right hand and the Epistoler to the left hand of tho celebrant, for 
tho rest of the Creed.” In like manner, if one man reads both Epistle 
and Gospel, he is to read the Epistle on the south side of tho altar and 
cross over to the north side to read the Gospel. Perhaps the Church 
Kalendar is too strictly ecclesiastical to enter into the concerns of 
the laity, and therefore talks of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
as not yet chosen. But it is not above playing tricks in its information, 
as we see by the treatment of Colonial dioceses. To “ Nata,” in large 
type and in one line, succeeds, in small type, “ Declared Vacant, April 
16, 1863, by the deposition of Right Rev. Joun Wiiu1am Corenso, D.D. 
Cons. 1853.” 

The Seven Cries from Calvary. By the Rev. William Bramley-Moore, 
M.A. (W. Hunt and Co.)—Theo title of this book is in questionable 
taste, and the style of the discourses themselves might be greatly im- 
proved. Somotimes, too, we notice points on which Mr. Bramloy- 
Moore seems to be wrong in moro than style, as when he attributes to 
prophecy a minuteness which robs it of its real significance. But at 
the same time there is much in the sormons which may have bonefited 
their hearors, and this good will not, wo hope, be lost, now that they aro 
bound up in a volume. 

The Christian Year-Bool: ; containing a Summary of Christian Work, 
and the Results of Missionary Effort throughout the World. (Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder.)—The title of this book tells its story, and we 
have only to add that “ A Summary of Christian Work ” would be rather 
better done if the conversion of the Roman Catholics to the Church of 
England were not counted as being on a par with the conversion of the 





heathen. 


——ID 








BOOKS RECEIVED. Cassell, 
keeper, by L. Wright. 


Longman and Co.—Egypt’s Place in Universal 


History, by C. C. J. B. Bunsen; A Progressive Latin | yowitt. 


Petter, and Co.—The Practical Poultry- 


Bemrose and L»>thian—Derbyshire Ballals, by L. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA 
(ulso called EPPS'S HOMEOPATHIC COCA). 


The very agreeable character of this preparation bas 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and 





Delectus, by the Rev. H. Musgrave Wilkins; English 
Municipal History, by James Thompson; Memoirs of 
Sir H. Havelock, K.C.B., by H. Marsbman; Six Lectures 
on Harmony, by G. A. Mac‘arren, 

Chapman and Hall—Romance in a Yacht, by Thomas 
Sutton; A Memoir of General Oglethorpe, by R. Wright; 
Under the Spel’, by F. W. Robinson; No Man's Friend, 
by F. W. Robinson, 3 vols.; English Writers from 
Chaucer to Dun bar, by H. Morley. 

Bell and Daldy—Pompeii; Our New Vicar, by the 
Rev. J. 8. B. Monsell ; Sabrinae Corolla. 

Simpkin, Mar-hall, and Co.—Meals for the Million, by 
Cre-Fydd; Heart Repose, by M. C. Irvine. 

Rivington and Co. —Aristopbanes, by W. C. Green. 
AAS Wood—Paul’'s Courtship, by Hesba Stretton, 

ols, 

William Tegg—The Caus> and Cure of a Wounded 
Conscience Triana, by Thomas Fuller. 

W. Blackwood aud Sonus.—The Life of Carl Ritter, by 


« L. Gage. 
Jackson, Walford, and Co.—Night : a Poem, by G. 
Gilfillan. 
_W. aud R. Chambers—Chambers's Encyclopmdia of 
Univirsal Knowledge for the People. 
W. P. Nimmo—The Spirit Disembodied, by Herbert 
Broughton. 
Houlston and Wright—Traits and Stories of the 
Scottish People, ty Rev. Charles Rogers. 
— and Co.—Proverbvial Puilosopby, by Martin 
» Tupper. 
ontmpsen Low, Son, and Co.—Liberty Addresses; 
ngin and History of the Books of the New Testamont, 
7 vin E. Siowe. 
-and H. ke—Fumi 
by esa . Gute Family Altar, and Other Poems, 


W. Macintosh—Lasting Happiness, by A. A. Searle. 

J. Churchill and Sons—Shaw's Medical Remem- 
brance. 

‘Tinsley Brothers—Fur above Rubies, by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell, 3 vols. 

Robert Hardwicke—At Home in the Wilderness. 





At is particularly requested that all applications 
for copes of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. — — £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. ; by 
post, 7d. 

C VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 





Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any pattern on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 








post-free, 





sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break - 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. “Coca 
s.ands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sall says, ‘and contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the bo ly.” 

It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as sold. }lb., $/b., and Lib. packets. 


be DELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperatror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 15s. 
Giass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Penities Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 





LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
sueet.—Established 137. 
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Visitcrs to Paris will find at Messes. NICOLL’S 
Establishments—either at 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or 
50 Bold street, Liverpool—superior DRESS for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 

For Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have prepared a new 
materia'—the Imperial Cloth, which will be found the 
most agreeable wear during the summer in Paris ; also 
they have a Paletot of a rew design, possessing the 
advantages of their original paletot, namely, that it 
can be worn with or without an under-coat, having the 
appearance of an easy-fitting surtout. 

For Young Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have further 
improved and registered anvther speciality fur their 
celebrated Dress for Boys, the Knickerbocker. 

For Ladies, Messrs. Nicoll have registered a cloak or 
coat. The novelty consists in the manner of fixinga 
cape to a cloak by an ornamental trimming, by which 
they can be worn together or separately. The cape, 
when used with the cloak, forms a cover or hood for the 
head-dress, making an elegant aud useful cloak for 

travelling. 

For the convenience of foreign visitors and their 
patrons, Messrs. Nicoll have now ready their uew 
Fabrics aud Garments for the next winter season. 


Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN. 


TS TEBNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 


Evening Dress Coats .. £212 6 £3 3 0 £313 6 
Surtout Frock do. oe 29 S&@ 86 £4 G 
Trouseis o *° o T8380 18 6 HE 
Jackets. Morng Cts. Frock 

NewlImperial Coats »«. 15 0 111 6 1183 6 
New Palet»ts of Water- : 

proof Tweed .. eo .% i828 &@ 238s¢6 

For Younc GENTLEMEN, 

Highland Costume o 28 BEG 8 Ed 
Knickerbocker Dress .. 1 1 0 220 83 0 


Jacket, Vest, and Trouser 
* Suits .. oe «388 SH 86 £8 8 
Overcoats, Trousers, &., are charged in proportion to 

size. 
For Lapies. 
8 3 0 


Riding Habits os 440 660 
Pantalonde Chasse .. 110 111 G6 22 0 
Travelling Dress, Jacket, 

and Skirt oe eo S686 £$80 4&8 8 
New Registered Cloak... 2 5 6 212 6 217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 1 1 0 ee oy 


H. J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. 





MALPAGE and SON respectfully solicit 
that the kind indulgence of their patrons be 
extended to them during the present strike among their 
workmen. Every effort is being made to obviate the 
difficulties produced by the movement, and all orders 
with which they may be honoured will be executed as 
expeditiously as circumstances will allow.—41 and 43 
Maddox stieet, Bond street, April 29, 1867. 


ARF Lect Us JUPONS.— 
The Demi, 15s éd. 
The Demi-Gemma, 10s 6d. 
Thomson's Plastique, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, and 12s 6d. 
“Elegant in form and moderate in proportion.”"—Le 
Follet, 





ApDDLEY Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


EMI-DUCHESS JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made from pretty striped Chambray cloths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 25s. No steel used. 
“ A celebiated maker of Jupons.”"—Art Journal, 
Apptey Bovrnyr, 37 Piccadilly. 


ADIES’ UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20. 

Book of Illustrations, containing all the New Designs 
in Under-Clothing, including “The Alice,” “ Favorite,” 
“Edith,” “ Maude,” “ Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “ Prin- 
cess,” and “ Belgravia” Night-Dresses, &c. Also, draw- 
ings of 14 new Crinoliuer, French Wove Corsets, &c., 
gratis and post free. 

“The illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever and curious, and the amount of information 
in print upon this subject is really wonderful. It has 
been considered in a higher spirit than is usually em- 
ployed insuch matters."—Court Journal. 


Mrs. Avpiey Bouryg, 37 Piccadilly. 











‘BENSON'S WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


By special appointment to 
H.R.H. tue PRINCE of WALES. 

Prize Melal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Chronometers, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- 
nographs, &e. 

CLOCKS—For Dining and Drawing Rooms, Carriages, 
Churches, &c. 
JEWELLERY-—Speecialities in Monograms, Crystals, 
Diamonds, and Fine Gold. 

PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Bronze, by leading 


Artists. 
PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, sce Illustrated Pam- 
phict, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent. to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25 Old Bond Street. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60 Ludgate Hill. 


Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Occasions during the Season of 
1864 by Her MAIESTY the QUEEN 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
On Four Separate Occasions during the Season of 1365 
by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 
Again during the Season of 1866 they were Patronized 
on four Occasions by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
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SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral ; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 


ton; in Hyde Park; in Victoria Park; in Battersea 
Park, and in many buudreds of the principal Gardens 
in the Kingdom, as well as abroad, where their merits 
have been fully tried and their success established. 
SHANKS’ PATEN’ LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. ‘Their great durability, 
simplicity of construction, and ease in working give 
them a decided superiority over all other Lawa Mowers. 
SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 
PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regent’s Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerous iustitutions, breweries, &c. 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1356, iu the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill bas passed 
through the same filter for seven montis, the animal 
charcoal still retains practically unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in Operation, and full particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Szeretary, at the 
offices, 157 Straud, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 











Somerset House). ° 
IMPERIAL TOSACCO MANUFACTIORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 





‘beer T of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 10s per half-bhd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sutiicient body to improve 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, Loudon; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, 


C= T on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
. vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. KEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Boud street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, wo delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princips1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Wiud:ill 
street, London, W.—Observe the r@d seal and pink labei ; 


cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 

Vy ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
j Dozen. Fit for a gentleman’s table. Bouiiles 

and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 

payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established . pwards ofa ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 








——— 
CENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C.R. SMLUtH, Manager. 


T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCHE.—Tue most scientilically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduved ; re- 
stores to their normal condition allthe secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. Lt is a specilic 
for devility of all kinds, and ‘rom its containing, aang 
other ingredients, pepsine aud phospuate of soda, will 
prove highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarteu aud Cv., 520 Oxford 
stveet, W.C., aud of,Culiuim street, Feuchurch street, 
E.C., Loudon. 


i OLLOWAY’S OLN TMENT & PILLS. 

— Disease is common to the place aud the cottage, 
aud the best remedies are @vailavle alike vy the inmates 
of each. Holloway's well esteemed Ointment and Pills 
can be oOdtined everywuere at a moderate cost, and 
prove themselves the poor man’s best friend when he is 
simply ailing, or worse sull, when the severity of his 
Suilerings furbids the pursuauce of his usual euploy- 
ment. Gout, rheumatic gout, rheumatis.o, lumbago, 
nervous affections, neuralgia, sCiatica, sliches in the 
side, and paius in the joinis yiell to tulloway's treat- 
meut. In these two medicamenis are combined all that 
scieuce and imventiou can supply for che relief of sutfer- 
ivg humauity, aud the restoration of the afflicted to ease, 
strength, aud activity. 








DJ WILLIAMS. BURTON has 1 WELypTi” 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively ae Lange 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC 
STEAI'S. Tne stock of each is at once the | =. 
newest, and most varied ever submittsd to the = 
and murked at prices proportion.ta with thosa ti Padlie, 
tended to make his establishinent the moat Listi tes ne 
in this country. SESH SUS 1g f 
Bedsteads, from ..se.e. 
Shower B«ths, from 830d to 24 : 
Lunps (Molerateur), from 63 0d to 3 in each, 
(All other kinds at the sime rae.) «62, 

Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per gilbn, 


‘PEA-URNS, of LONDON Make 

ONLY. The Largest Assortmant of Loadon-.y ly 
TEA-URNS in the World (including alt the Ke 
novelties, many of which are registered) is on SA! 9x 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 30s to £5, ics 


Aaa bl an il r r 
( UTLERY, Warranted.—The most variad 

J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in tha warid 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of thelazss” 
ness of the sales. ee 


+. 123 61 to £29 03 cic’, 

















(Bu. 1B te 

ogi aii 

138 iwelowe 

Ivory Handles, MS 1e2 | £4 

| om £2 eo. 

= wu o. ~ 

i22 | a3 3 

ia ia ? 
[_—| ——| — 
; p s ds dojad 
34-inch ivory handles .......2....13 0 10 6/5 9 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles... 18 0 (Lt 9] 5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......21 0 13 0] 5 9 
4-inch fineivory haudles.......6..23 0 2) 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handies. 35 0 27 9 [2 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........42 0 35 0113 6 
Ditto, carved hun les, silver ferales55 0 145 9 |Is 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0 19 9 ly 6 
Silver handles of any pattern......34 0 (54 0 RL 6 

Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 
aud orks, per Dozen. } 

White bone handles ............00(f1 0/3 6/26 
Ditto balance handles............23 0/17 0/4 6 
Biack horn-rimmed shouldera.....18 0 115 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 6/9 6/3 9 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessart knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eatiug kuives aud 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, ssnisa CAC. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upsaris 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivallet Stos« of Stor. 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver ail 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-w ter Disiaes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-piece, Kitrise 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Uras aad 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Buths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Tron and Brass Bodstsals, Bs iting, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Pricas, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rvo:ms, at 3) Oxcord atrea’, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and £ Nawuaia strost ; +, 5, aal6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, Londoa. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BESL ARTICLES AL 


DEANE’S. 


EsTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Eleciro-plated Spoons and Forks, bost 
manufacture, strongly plated. ‘ 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Cotfee Sets, Liqueir 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &>. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tia 
Dish Covers, in sets, 13s., 303, 403. 63s, 
DEANKE’S—Papier Miché Tea-trays in sets, trou 2L 
New Patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed ‘Tea aud Cotfee Uras, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper aud Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stovk-pots, &e. 
DEANE'S—Moderatur and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome ass ortineat. 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms titted complete. 
DEANE’S—Venders and Fire-irons in all modern aad 
appre ved patterns. we : 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads iu Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved Lonloa-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. é 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-pules; a variety of 
patterns, l'rench and Knglish. 
DEANE'S—Tin aud Japan Goods, Lroa Ware, aad 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawa-mowers, Gar 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. e 
DKANE’S8—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Giass aud Bronze, 3-light glass, 633. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 











SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP 
(Registered.) 

This unrivalled Soap, if coustautly used, will produce @ 
healthy appearance to the skin, while at the sane Uae uw 
acts as a preventive of infectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &., &. 

To be iad in Tablets of 6d and 1s each, of all Cac 
misis, aud Wuolesale ou! 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists 
London. 





rl Aid a Pal ‘ r — | es 
2 EDSTEADS, BATHS, an] LAMPS 





amrred 
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Pair, 
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ee 
AL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
(eee SOCIETY. ; 





LIFE ASSURANG! 
BONUS MEETING, 1867. 
7 sort presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd 
steep lat, for the declaration of the Eighth Bouus, 
‘anti My ” 
shore As TO THE PRooress OF THE Society, | 
That during the quinquennial period which terminated 
the 32th June, 1866, BPs 
nay tence for the total sum of £1,518,181, and 
siding £50,497 in Annual Premiums, had ben effected, 
ye bic sums the former exceeded by £31,811, and the 
nar by £2,392, the correspon ling items of any previous 
wiod; that : te 
vt income had increased from £195,100 to £215,327 
annum; and that ar 
Pine Assurance Fund, after payment of £35,508 on 
arc unt of Bonus at the last Division, had riseu frou 
£1,122,191 to £1,619,539. 
9 AS T0 THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE Socrery, 
Phat d ts on the 30th June, 1366, 
That the Assets | scents «6 


WOrcnceeere eee tere nett aeeeee Oe 0 : , 
And the Liabilities on the same date.. 1, 708 19 2 








Leaving a surplus of ........ £275,830 15 6 


and that, after setting aside £50,00) as a special reserve 


4, 7 ; 
tiie Available Profit was £225,939 15s. 64., of which 
sum £225,000 was recommended for division. 

9. As TO THE RESULTS OF Titr DivIsIoN, : 
That the portion of this sum of £225,(00—viz., five- 
sixths, or £187,500—which fell to the Assured, would 
jeld a *: oe 
M peversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, 
averaging 45 per cent., or varying, with the different 
ages, from $2 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid 
since the last division ; and that the ; 

Cush Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such 
Reversionary Bonus, would average 26 per cent. of the 
like premiums. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the 
investments and the bases of the calculations, the 
results of which, as above shown, are eminently 
favourable. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
Jenuary, 1872, and pers ns who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitied at that 
division to one year’s additional share of proiits over 
later assurers. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposa', the Report above 
mentioned, anda detailed account of the proceedings 
of the Bonus meeting, caa be obtained from any of the 
Society's Agents; or of 

EORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

GEO , y 

13 St. James's square, Loudon, S.W. 


Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairne, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
Tie Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

SecuniTY—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
ium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities, Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absvlute freedom 
from ail liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Te LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cormhi.l E.C. ; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 

Fire Reveuue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 

£254,397. 

Tue moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bouus for the Life Policies of this Company, aud 
their Valieas SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
Tender them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
Paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £75),000. 
Directors. 

. Lawrorp AcLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Mojcr-General Heury Pel- ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

ham Burn, Stephen P. Ke ward, Esq 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Sumit, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES cn the following terms, viz.:—lor one year, at 
6 per cent.; for three years, at 54; aud for tive years 
and upwards, at 6 per cent. per anuuin. 

Applicauons for particulars to be made at the Office 
of we Company, Palmerston Buildiags, Old Broad 
street, London, E.C.—By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


JUL AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

Upon the prineipal towns in South Ausiralia. Drafts 

Hegotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

rag National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

ices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
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[ ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
4 AXNUAL MEETING, L567. 

"The Rev. C. C. COR, of Leicester, will preach the 
ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of this Society to- 
morrow, the 19th inst.. in the Morning, at LITTLE 
PORTLAND STREET CHAPEL (serv ce to commence 
at a quarter past 11), and in the Evening at UNITY 
CHURCH, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON (service 
to commence at 7). A collection will be made after 
each service, 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on Mon !oy 
next, the 20th inst., at the PORTLAND BRITISH 
SCHOOLS. E-trances in Riding Hou e street, and 
Little Titelifield street, Porilind street. Henry Enfield, 
Esq., iu the chair, Tne Chair will be taken at 7 o'clock. 


Fa +o LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, 8. W. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of MEMBERS will be 
heldinthe READING ROOM, on SATURDAY, the 25th 
inst., at Three o'clock p.m. 

The Ear. of Cuanenvon, K.G., President, will take 
the Chair. 





By order of the Committee, 
ROLERT UARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


\ pay 20.—The Masters CHARLES and 
1¥F ARTHUR LE J®UNE wil perform on the 
GREAT ORGAN in EXETER HALL, and also on 
the PLIANOFORTE, Several Solos from the Oratorios 
will »lso be sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Cherer, 
and Miss Susan Galton. To commence at Eight o'clock. 
On this oecision, a Complete Edition of the Works of 








Join Sebastian Bach will be presented to these Boys. 
Tickets, specially reserved seats, 103 61: 5s (numbered) ; 
2s 6d, and ls each. To be had of Mr. J. Mitchell, Roeyal 
Library, 33 Old Bond street ; of Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
43 Cheapside; and at Exeter Hall. 


MUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. Bb. Cuarrerron. 
Triumphant and br.liant saccess (vide Public Press.) 
On Monday, May 2), and during the week, Her 
Majesty's servants wili perform the high!v successful 
Drame, in four Acts, entided THE GREAT CITY, 
written by Andrew Halliday. The new and charac- 
teristic Scenery, by Mr. William Beverley. Principal 
characters by Messrs, C. Warner, C. Hivcourt, F. Morion, 
J. Fitzjames, J. C. Cowper, F. Villiers, W. M'Intyre, J. 
Ronse, J. Irving, J. B. Johnstone; Misses Madge 
teberison, R. G. le Thiere, C. Thompson. Musical 
Director, Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances arranged by Mr. J. 
Cormack. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager. Pre- 
ceded by the Farce of THAT RASCAL JACK. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
terminate at eleven. Box office opea from ten to five 
daily. 
MHENEW ROYALAMPHITHEATRE, 
High Holborn, WILL OPEN, SATU RDAY, 
MAY 25, 1867, with the Finest Equestrian aud Dramatic 
Company in the World. 


EE the BEST ROOM. in the HOUSE, 
, at the NEW ROYAL AMPHITHKATRE, High 
Holborn, to be OPENED, SATURDAY, MAY 25. 
Kquestrianism and the Drama. Dvvors open at half- 
past 7, commence at 8. 


~Tas EFFIGY of the DEAR 
: DEFUNCT,” shown in “ Blue Beard’s Closet ;” 
the New Illusion of Professor Pepper and Mr. Tobin. 
“The Tower of London,” with startling effects, musically 
treated by Mr. George Buckland. Alexandre's Ventri- 
loguinl Eutertainment; “The Automatic Leotard ;” 
Dickens's “Carol,” by Mr. Cape; at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC, 


I IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
A (EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXTRACTE of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, Lonlow. Tae only 
sort authorized to be calle! by the above nama, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose crtiticate is on every 
jar. Superior and econo-nical stock for beef-tea, so1ips, 
entrées, and sauces. Extrenely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and chiliren. Takea with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., an agreeable and mosc efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by Fortaum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 











} and Son, Crosse and Blackwel!, 8. Maw and Son, all 


Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, Grocers, aud wiole- 

Sale by the Company. 

SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS'’ 

y TFORCESTERSHIRE SAUC E. 
This delicious condiment, pronouuced by Con- 

noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lua and Peratns. 

The public are respectfully cauiioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratns’ 
nawes are Ou wrapper, label, botile, aud sto per. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PURRINS'" SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HL.R.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USeD. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scieutitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


I ATCHARD and CO., Booksellers and 
Publishers by special appointment to H.R.U. the 
Princess of Wales and tie Royal Family. 
187 Piccadilly, London. 
Books sent free by post.—A liberal discount for cash. 


ppArcua RD and CO.’S STOCK. ‘The 

Largest Assortment in London of New Books of 
every kind, in a variety of morocco, cal’, and cloth 
bindings 


| pArcHa RD and CO’S STOCK of 

PRESENTATION and FAMILY BIBLES, in 
all the newest styles of plain and ornamental biuding, 
from 1 guinea to 12 guineas. 


| ATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 
t Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services of all 
sizes, in ivory, morocco, and calf bindings, from 2a. to 
7 guineas; also Bibles and Prayer Books in cases suit- 
able for Christening and Wedding Presents, from 2 
guineas to 7 guineas. Books seut free by rail or post. 
A liberal discount for cash. 

The Sponsor's Bible, 21s., with clasp, 25s. 

London: 187 Piccadilly, W. 


yt LEE on BATHS.—BATHS of 
GERMANY, 4th Edition, BATHS of 

FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, and SAVOY, 63 64. Two 

volumes in one, each separately, 34 6d. WATERING. 

PLAC KS of ENGLAND, 4ch Edition, 7s 6d. 

Joun Cuurcai.t and Sons, New Burlington street. 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE, Bradtield, near Reading. 
For information, apply to the Warden, at the College; 
or to the Honorary Secretary, J. H. PATTESON, Esq, 
at his Chambers, 1 Eim court, Middle Tenple, London. 


I YDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, HLLL SIDE, GODALMLNG, 8U RREY. 
Under the combined application of warm and tonic pro- 
cesses, regulated according to the condition of the 
patient, the system here pursued is adapted to the most 
delicate coustitutions, and has been very successful in 
the cure or relief of Disorders of the Chest, Nerves, 
Digestive Organs, Rieumatic and Gouty Complaints, 
and Goveral Debility, and is highly beneficial to thas 
large class of persons suffering from over-exertion, 
meutal or physical. Uulike the “Cold-Water Cure,’ 
the treatment is suited to all seasons. The locality is 
salubrious and beautiful, the situation being one of the 
fiuest on the Surrey hills. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Mr. 
MABERLY, M.R.C.S, 


JERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


8. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 
PATENT BOSTONITE 
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0 

6 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONItKE 0 6 BOOK SLATE. 

BOSTONITE L 4 Do. 


BOStONITE 1 Do. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, an@ 


3 Cheapside, Loudon. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


M BTALLIC PEN-MAKER 
p TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commeroied 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preferen ce. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, Loudon. 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS AGENTS. 
192 FLEKRT STREET, corner of Chansery line, B.C. 

The Public supplied at Waolesale Prices, ail 

Carriage paid to the country on Orders exces ling 2)s, 

CREAM or BLUE NUOLt PAPER, 3s, 4s, and 53 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ani 24 61 par ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 33 61 per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK- BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 63 6d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 5s 6d per rean. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 63 6d, and 
73 Gd per 1,dv0, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPUS, ls 
per 10y. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Au ILLUSTRATED PRICKE-LISE of Laksanis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

established 1341, 


L *+OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 

This Ecgoanr and bracaanr O11 is universally 
in Ligh repute fur its uuprecedeuted success in promoting. 
the growth, resvoriug and beauufying the Human tHair, 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Haw. Price 33 Gd, 7s, L0s 6d, equal 
to four small, and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists aud 











WOTHERSPOON aud CO., Glasgow and London. 








Perfumers. *»* Ask for RYWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OlL. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Sixth Edition of New America. 


By W. Hepwortn Dixon, 2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 30s. 

Qvarterty Review.—“Mr. Dixon's book is the 
work of a kecn observer, and it appears at an opportune 
‘season. Those who would pursue all the varied phe- 
nomena of which we have attempted an outline, will have 
reason to be grateful to the intelligent and lively guide 
who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. 
During his residence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was 
able to gather much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion respecting Mormon life and society; and the ac- 
count of that singular body, the Shakers, is one of 
the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work.” 


lu 
A Trip to the Tropics and Home 
through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations, 15s, 

“The best book of travels of the season.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

From ThE Times, April 19.—‘‘The tone of Lord 
Lorne’s book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous. As 
records of the impressions left on the mind of a young 
tourist who saw much, and can give a pleasant, intelligent 
account of whut he saw, the book is in every way satis- 
factory.” 


Wild Life among the Pacific 


ISLANDERS, By E. H. Lastostr, Esq. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 18s 
* A more curious romance of life and adventure is not 
to be found in the library of travel. A pleasanter 
volume of its kind has not been put forth since the 
year came in. The details of the author's essays at 
escape real almost like lust pages from ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ His deliverance is related with as much 
spirit as the best seachase in Fenimore Cooper's best 
gea romance.”"—Athenxum. 


Nooks and Corners in Old France. 


By the Rev. Georae Muscrave, M.A, Oxon. 2 
vo!s., with Illustrations, 24s. 

“Mr. Musgrave writes in a lively and agreeable style. 
He saw much that was both attractive and interesting, 
and his two amusing volumes comprise much pleasant 
and curious matter. They are illustrated with some good 
sketches of famous localities."—Daily News. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Maritp, Bernam Epwarps. 8yo, 


with Illustrations, 15s. 
A Book about Lawyers. By J. 
New, revised, 


C. Jearrresoy, Barrister-at\-Law. 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vo's., 21s. 


Life in a French Chateau. By 


Houpert E, H. Jernincaam, Esq. Second Editiou. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s Cross,” &c, 


Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


RET’ LENNARD. 3 Vols. 

From tHe Times, April 25.—“ This book is full of 
genius, and contains many strikingly beautiful passages. 
it well deserves to find readers. Those who begin it 
well certainly feel inclined to finish it. ‘* Constance 
Rivers’ is wiitten in a smait, lively style, and person- 
eges of the higher cl ss are hit off faithfully and skil- 
fully. It contains many exquisite pieces of poetry. 
The tale of ‘ Lyla’ forms one of the most beautiful idyls 


we have ever read.” 
Raymond’s Heroine. 3 vols. 


T1mes.—“ * Raymond's Heroine’ is a clever and vigor- 
ous book. It is a book which deserves to be read, and it 
will be read. The 1eader will gallop through it with 
dreathless interest. * It is a book which will be guilty of 
causing careful mammas to suy to their daughters, ‘ My 
dear, do put down that book and go to bed.’ It is very 
smoothly and fluently written throughout. Tue scenery 
of the various incidents is vividly painted, the conversa- 
tions are livelv, and the plot is carefully aud coherently 
put together.” 

Saturpay Review.—“ We recommend ‘Raymond's 
Heroine’ to those who can appreciate the charms of a 
novel throughout which there makes itself unmi:take- 
ably manifest the impress of generous feeling and of 
vigorous thought. It isalso one through which there 
guns a vein of humour which at once relieves and 
heightens its pathos.” 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” &c. 3 vols. 

***My Son's W.fs’ is a book of books—a novel that 
places its writer in the highest rank of female novelists. 
A stronger, brighter book of fiction has not appeared 
for many a day.”—Athenzum. 

“A very clever, interesting, well written novel. 
The story is not less remarkable fur excellence of plot 
and skill in construction than for the bright, pure, 
tender strain of feeling by which it is pervaded.”—Post. 


Off the Line, By Lady Charles 


THYNNE. 2 vols, 
“This story is pleasant and natural. There is in- 
terest enough in the incidents to keep the reader's 
attention alive, and the moral is thoroughly healthy. '— 


Saturday Review. 
Irene’s Repentance. By Chris- 
[Next week. 


TIAN Eyre. 2 vols. 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD and SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NINA BALATKA: 


THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE. 
In 2 vols., price 10s 6d. 
“Nina Balatka loved a Jew, and that is her story.” 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


From AGRICOLA’S INVASION to the REVOLU- 
TION of 1638. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
Vols. I. to IV. inelusive, bringing the Narrative down to 
the AbJication of Q een Mary, price £2 163. 


SPINDRIFT. 


By Sir J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 
With Vignette Tiue, price 5s. 


LIFE OF CARL RITTER, 


Late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. 
By W. L. GAGE. 
Price 7s 6d. 


COUNT MONTALEMBERT’S 
HISTORY OF THE MONKS OF 
THE WEST. 


Vol. IIL, price 10s 6d, containing 


St. Columba, the Apostle of Caledonia—St. Augustine of 
Cauterbury and the Roman Missionaries in Euglani, 


HANDY BOOK OF 
METEOROLOGY. 


By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY AT THE FARM, 


IN AID OF REARING AND FEEDING THE LIVE 
STOCK. 


By WILLIAM SELLER, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh ; 
formerly Lecturer on Materia Medica and Dietetics ; 
And HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” &c. 


In 1 vol. post Svo, with Engravings, price 16s. 


THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK; 


Or, Practical Instructions in Riding, Driving, aud the 
General Care and Management of Horses. 
By a CAVALRY OFFICER. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Illustrations. 
rice 43 Gd. 


LECTURES ON THE EARLY 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 


And other PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS of the late 
J. ¥F, FERRIER, LL.D, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy in the University of St. Andrew. 
Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart, LL.D, 
Princip al of Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
And E. L. LUSHINGTON, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EX- 
PLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


Colonel in the Army, and Lieutenant-Colonel Royal 
Artillery; formerly Professor of Militury History, 
Sirategy, and Tactics at the Staff College; Member of 
the Council of Mili:ary Education. 

4to, with numerous Illustrations, price 233, 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
In 3 vols. 


FAUST: A DRAMATIC POEM. 


By GOETHE. 

Translated into Eaglish Verse by THEODORE 
MARTIN. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


45 GreorGe Street, EDINBURGH ; 


———____ 
Printed for JAMES WALTON, 
Bookseller and Publisher to University Colle 
137 GOWER STREET. " 





NEW WORK on the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
Now ready, New Edition, re-written and ¢ ‘ 
the present time, 140 Illustrations, small tra, toa 


The Electric Telegraph. By Dy 


LaRpner. New Elition, re-written by Epwarp B 
Brioat, F.RA.S., Secretary to the British and Irish 
Telegraph Company. 
“Mr. Bright has succeeded in making this one of the 
most readable books extant on the electric telegrap) Oa 
the ground it takes up it is quite exhaustive. and 
who will carefully read the work before ug ‘and seg 
retain its chief facts in remembrance, may ba considered 
thoroughly posted upin all that appertains tothe electrig 
telegraph to date. Little if any attention is paid tg 
schemes not in practical use—all the space baj g re. 
quired for those actually in operation.” — English 

Mechanic. 

LARDNER and DUNKIN’S ASTRONOMy, 

Completed to the Present Time. New Elition, this day 
small Syo, 73 6d, cloth elegant, . 


Handbook of Astronomy. By Dr, 


Larpver. Third Edition, completed to 1397, by 

Epwin DuNKIN, FR.A.S., Superintendent of the 

Altazimuth Department, Royal Observatory, Greey. 

wich. With 138 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Dunkin, of the Greenwich Observatory, has 
added to the text all that has lately been discovered, g9 
as to bring the work down to the present time. We can 
cordially recommend it as most valuable to all those who 
desire to possess a complete manual of the science and 
practice of astronomy in a portable aud iuexpausive 
form.” —Astronomical Legister. 


Handbook of Electricity, Mag. 


NETISM, and ACOUSTICS. By Dr. Laroyeg 

Fdited and compleid by G. C. Forster, B.A, Pro. 

fessor of Experimental Physics in University College, 

London, New Edition, Seventh Thousand, small 810, 

400 Illustrations, 5s. 

“ The book could not have been entrusted to any one 
better calculated to preserve the terse aud lucid style of 
Lardner, while correcting his errors, aud bringing up 
his work to the present state of scientific knowledg:, All 
we can say of the Editor's actual labours is, that hs has 
added much new matter to the old text, aud that he has 
moditied some of Dr. Lardner's statements in accord. 
ance with curvently accepted doctrines anJ recent in- 
vestigations. The work adresses itself to those who, 
without a profound knowledge of mathematics, desireto 
be familiar with experimental physics, and to sich we 
especially iecommen t it."—Popular Science Review. 


COMPLETION of the WORK. 
Now ready, 800 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 11s 64. 


Quain’s Anatomy. Extensively 


Illustrated, with Figures for the most part New, and 
on a large scale. The Seventh Edition. Edited by 
Dr. Suarpey, Dr. ALLEN Tuomson, and Dr. Jouy 
CLELAND. 

“On this book may be safely rested the reputation of 
our British school of anatomists. It is not equalled in 
completeness, accuracy, and perfect adjustment of parts 
by any other similar work with which we are acquaiuted.” 
—British Medical Journal. 

* Notwithstanding the few blemishes we have pointed 
out, our old friend Quain and Sharpey stil! holds its own 
as being the best work on anatomy and physiology in 
the English language, and reflects the greatest credit 
upon its present editors.” —Lancet. 

“Tne general anatomy has also been completely 
overhauled by its authors, and wow Constitutes prodably 
the best account of the minute structure of the tissues 
in our own or any other language.”— Medic il Times. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


The Englishman’s Hebrew and 


CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TEsTA- 
MENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection 
between the Original and the Knglish Translation. 
With Indexes, a List of Proper Names and their 
Occurrences, &c. Second Ldition, revised. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, £3 13a bd. 


The Englishman’s Greek Con- 


CORDANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT; being an 

Attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Greek 

Original and the English Translation. Uniform with 

“The Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Coucord- 

ance.” Third Edition, revised. Royal 8vo, £2 28. 

“No other work exists in our language affording the 
same facilities to one who desires to search the original 
Scriptures, nor avy work rendering s9 simple and 80 
secure the Lusiness of Bibleinterpretatiou, The entire 
work is a marvel of industry; and from the cave and the 
scholarship which have been brought to its preparation, 
there is no risk of its ever losing the high place which 
it has already secured amongst modern c utributions 
sacred literature." —ev. Dr. James Hamilion. 


SMITH’S HISTORY of the WORLD. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, illustrated by Maps and Plans, 
price £2 2s, cloth lettered. 


An Ancient History, from the 


Earliest Times to the Fall of tne Western Empire, 
forming the First Period of “The History of tue 
World.” By Paci Surra, B.A., one of the Priuci 
pal Contribuwrs to Dr. Smith's Classical Dictionaries. 
* His points of transition are well chosen, and his wide 
and various panorama of priucipalities, powers, aud 
dominions clearly arranged. He his availed bi aself 
liberally of the new lights thrown by recent discovery 
and philology upon the anuals of the East, and inal 
that relates to the Orient 1 empires and Atrican king- 
doms or republics his work is far in advauce of auy 
ancient history iu our language.”"—Saturday Review. 
“The style of the volume is sustained with the equal 
tone of a single, able, unimpassioned, and dignuied 
historian throughout.” —Atheneum. 
*,* JAMES WALTON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE will be sent post free to any one writing for 








37 ParternosteR Row, Lonpon. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


Mr. 8. C. Hall had the honour of an interview with the 
Emperor in order to present to him a copy of the Art 
urnal, containing the Illustrated Catalozue of the 
Sel Exhibition, the dedication of which his 
oe had been pleased to accept. His Majesty 

a very strong Opinion as to the interest 
gnd value of the publication, a full explanation concern- 
jng which he required and received, and in conclusion 
wad it would be a wonderful work when completed, and 
he should receive it monthly with very great pleasure, 


THE 


ART-JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Biited by S. C. HALL, Esq., F.S.A. 


Dedicated by Gracious Permission to the 
Emperor of the French. 


This Illustrated Catalogue will be 
continued Monthly throughout the 
Year 1867, as a portion of the 
ART JOURNAL. 


Each Part will contain about 
(ne Hundred and Twenty En- 
gravings of Objects of Art 
Manufacture contributed to the 
Exhibition. 
PRICE 2s 6d, MONTHLY. 


Parts I. and II. now ready. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, 
Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


NIGHT: a Poem. By George Gilfillan, 
M.A., Author of “The Bards of the Bible,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth elegant. 


IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. By J. Batpwin Browy, B.A., 
Author of “The Home Life,” &e. Crowu 8vo, 5s, 
cloth. 7 

“Strong, manly, independent thought, c'early and 
forcibly expressed, and eminently adapted to promote 
both the intellectuai and spiritual culture of the mind.” 

—Morning Star. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR-BOOK; con- 
taining a Summary of Christian Work, ad the 
Results of Missionary Effort throughout the World. 
Crown 8yo, 4s, cloth, 363 pp. 

“We have, at a glance, a picture of the liberalities, 
charities, and labours of all the prominent associations 
of the Christian world—a most important contribution 
to the statistical history of our time.”"—Bookseller. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of 
Oliver Cromwell. By Jous Sroucutoy, Author of 
© Ages of Christend »m befure the Refurmation,” &c. 
2 vol. Syo, 283, cloth. 

_“ We cannot pra'se too strongly the large and liberal 
views of the great movements of the t:me which this 
history affurds."— British Quarterly Review. 

“ For accuracy, impur iality, and interest arising from 
elaborate detai’, these pictures of ecclesastical history, 
and that of the Church of the Commonwealth in par- 
ticular, have never, to our mind, been surpassed.”— 
London Review. 

“The privcipal scenes and actors in one of the most 
memorable periods of English history are described with 
4 Vividvess and fairvess, with a fulluess of independent 
inquiry and a bieadth of view, combined with a spirit of 
loyalty to truth and freedom, such as we have not seen 
equalled in this department of history."—Freeman. 





MEMORIALS of the CLAYTON 
FAMILY. With Unpublished Correspondence of 
the Countess of Huntingdon, Lady Glenorchy, Revs. 


John Newton, A. Toplady, &c,&c. By the Rev. 
Tuomas W. AveLiNo, Kingsland. In 8vo, 12s, cloth, 
With Portraits. 


The YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT in 
LAKE. By Rev. W. Guest, F.G.8., of Claremont 
Chapel. 1 Life: How will you Use it ?—2. Sceptical 
Doubis: How you may Sulve them—3. Power of 
Cuaracter: How you may Assert it—4. Grandeur 
of Destiny: How you may Reach it. In feap. 8vo, 
28 6d, cloth elegant. 

SECOND EDITION of MICAH the 
PRIESTMA KER. A Handbook on Ritualism. by 
7. Binxey. With additions. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth 

ra. 
London : CKSON ¥ ( ‘ 27 P r 
fete: Jackson Watrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater 





TOWNSEND’S MANUAL OF DATES. 


Immediately will be issued, in large crown 8vo, price 16s, 1,100 pp., 
A COMPLETELY NEW EDITION, 
In which the distinct Alphabetical Articles have been increased from 7,383 to 11,045. The whole 


Work remodelled, every Date verified, and every Subject re-examined from the Original 
Authorities. 


In comparison with the best existing book on the subject, TOWNSEND'S DATES has nearly 
double the number of distinct Alphabetical Articles. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, W.C. 








This day, crown 8vo, extra cloth, 3s 6d. 


TRAITS & STORIES of the SCOTTISH PEOPLE. 
By the Rev. CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D., 
Author of “ Lyra Britannica,” “ Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Life,” &c. 
London : HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster row. 








This day, crown 8vo, toned paper, with beautifully engraved Frontispiece, cloth antique, 5s 6d. 


KENTISH LYRICS: 
SACRED, RURAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
By BENJAMIN GOUGH, Author of “ Lyra Sabbatica.” 


London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster row. 





A NEW NOVEL BY MISS STRETTON. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
PAUL’S COURTS HI P. 
By HESBA STRETTON, Author of ‘ The Clives of Burcot.” 


A NOVEL. 
ce) 


Now ready, at all Libraries, a Novel, in 3 vols. 


COUNTING THE COST. 


“The interest is well sustained throughout. Mr. Dathie has both planned his work with care, and spared no 
pains in its execution. He writes simply and clearly."—Daily News. 

“The book is attractive to a degree which leads the reader tu overlook defec's........ Tae story is on the whole 
bright and pleasant.”—Aforning Post. 

“It is an ingeniously constructed and well written narrative, its tone is excellent throughout, and some of the 
characters to whom it introduces us are very pleasautly sketched."—The Day. 

“There is much to be learned as well as amusement to be got from a perusal of ‘Counting the Cost.'"— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“ The style is never dull, while there are one or two splendidly drawn characters in the story."—Morning Star. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 

















NEW BOOKS, THIS DAY. 
SIDNEY’S ARCADIA. A Choice Edition. Dedi- 


cated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. Price 7s 6d. 


The PYRENEES; or, Summer Life at French 


Watering-Places. By HENRY BLACKBURN. With 120 Illustrations by G. Doré. Price 
18s. 


The ORIGIN and HISTORY of the BOOKS of 


the BIBLE, Canonical and Apocryphal. Designed to show what the Bible is not, what it 
is, and how to use it. By Professor C. E. STOWE. Part I. The Now Testament. 8yo, 


price 8s 6d. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the Books advertised in this day's Spectator are in Circulation or on Sale at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies of all the principal New Works continue to be 
added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the best Forthcoming: 


Books as they appear. 
First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


Commencing at any date. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION, for Four Volumes at One Time, exchangeable at pleasure, 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


*,* The Library Messengers call to exchange Books at the Residences of Subscribers in every 
part of London and the Suburbs, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years.. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Osford street. 











SEWING MACHINES. 


> 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE. 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. , . 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Rufile at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1869. 
Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
"Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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Now ready, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY: 


An ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
and EXPLANATORY 


For the USE of SCHOOLS. 
Abridged from “‘ The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY,” by the 
Author, JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
London: Brackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
sleet SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 4s 6d. 
| y EROISM. By Horace Frexp, B.A. Lond. Showing that 
Mankind consists of Angels and Devils journeying to the Homes of their 
delight in Heaven and Hell; also, showing how Goil’s love is justified in the creation 
of both, and gives them, while both are but Creatures, the feeling that they are 
Creators, self-existent and independent. 
Lonemans, Green, Reaper, and Dyer. 





The Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS'S “* Ni. W LATIN DELECTUS,” adapted to 
“ The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER.” 


Just published, in 12mo, price 2s, cloth. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, for the Use of 
Schools. Adapted throughout with References to the Public School Latin 
Primer. By the Rey. Henry Mcserave WILKINS, M.A,, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. . 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 


THE SPIRIT DISEMBODIED. 


WHEN WE DIE WE DO NOT FALL ASLEEP: wR ONLY 
CHANGE OUR PLACE. ‘ 
By Hersert Broveuron. 
ConTENTS. 
1—The FAILURE of SCEPTICISM. 7—What isa DISEMBODIED SPIRIT? 
2—Is MAN an EMBODIED SPIRIT? 8—The RECOGNITION of FRIEN Ss 
3—Can a SPIRIT EXISL£ DISEM- in HEAVEN. u8 
BODIED ? 9—CELUSTIAL MANSIONS, 
4—The MINISTRY of ANGELS. 10—1HROUGH DEATH TRIUMP3. 
5—The TESTIMONY of MARTYRS, ANT HOME, ™ 
6—The SOUL'S EXIT. 
Edinburgh, Writu1am P. Niamo; T.ondon, Simpkix, Marswau : 
at all Booksellers and Railway Book Stalls. ; ' MH and Co; and 





— 


Fifth Thousand, price 10s, 2 vols. ferp. 8vo, cloth. 
A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS 
By H. T. Sratnron, F.L.S. F 
Containing descriptions of nearly Two Thousand Species, iuterspers i 
“* readable matter,” and above Two Hundred Woodcuts. ” persed with 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., with Portraits engraved by Jeens, price 24s 
MANUEL SWEDENBORG: His Life and Writings, B 
4 : Bes » bY 
ol WiLtiaM Ware. 
Wherein the History, the Doctrives, aud the other-world Experiences of the great 
S wede are concisely and faithfully set forth; also the singular Origin and Condition 
of the Swedenborgian Sect. 
Siupxin, MaRsHAtt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 


(;esReeae'’s ENCYCLOP ZDIA—Vol. Ix, 


Now ready. 








COMPLETION of BUNSEN’S WORK on ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Now ready, Vol. V., in 8vo, with many Illustrations, price 63s. 
4 GYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY: an His- 
torical Investigation, in Five Books. By Baron Bunsen, D.C.L. Translate d 
by C. H. Cotrnett, M.A., with Addition; by 8. Brac, LL.D. 

This volume, which is copiously illus- | ing upwards of 7,500 Examples, being the 
trated from remains of Ancient Kgyptian | only Hieroglyphical Dictionary published 
Art, comprises the Epilogue, or Problems | in the English Language, and, with the 
and Key; a Complete Hieroglyphical | Grammar, forming a Complete Manual 





Dictionary and Gremmar, with a Cresto- | for tlie Study of the Hieroglyphs ; a Com- 
mathy of Historical Texts, all printed | parison of Egyptian and Semitic Roots ; 
from a New Hieroglyphical Fount cast | the Translation of the Book of the Dean ; 
from Original Tracings made expressly | and a full Inpex to the whole work. 
for this work, the DicTionary containu- 
*.* Vol. L, New Edition, revised and enlarged by Dr. S. Brrcn, price 31s 6d. 
Vol. If., price 308. Vols. ILL. and IV., price 25s each; and the Set complete in 5 
vols., price £8 l4s 6d, cloth. 





ENCYCLOP ZX DIA.—Vol. Ix. 
Price 9s. 
ENCYCLOP_LEDIA.—Vol. IX. contains 
2,355 Distinct Treatises. 
423 Wood Engravings. 
8 Maps, printed in Colours. 


W and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


(ySseeene"s 





(\UAMBERS’S 








ISIT to SILCHESTER.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d; which also contains Illustrations of Carving and 
Tronwork at Rockhurst—Fine View of the proposed Paxton Memorial, Coveutry— 
New Southwark Street and its Architecture—Architectural Art Works, Paris—New 
Railway Station, Wakefield—Better ‘Times for Railways—Concrete Houses, and various 
other articles, with all the sanitary, constructional, and artistic news. 1 York street, 





London : LonemMans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Covent garden, and all Newsmen. 








ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN C 


Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 
Chief Ofice—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 


Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 


WORKS of GENERAL INTEREST 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOLSELLERS. 
IRCULATION. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By Wacrer Farquaar Hoos, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. The Fifth Volume, 
completing the Pre-Reformation Period. In deny 
8vo, 16s. 

“The course of Dr. Hook's narrative leads him 
among some of the most exciting scenes in English 
History. Since the beginniug of hisvork he has di:- 
tinctly advanced both in descriptive and narrative 
power. Dr. Hook strikes us asin this volume coming 
nearer tothe idea of an historian in the stricter and 
higher sense than he has ever done before."—Saturday 
Review. 


5s per annum, 








Second Ejition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamisn, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Edited by Canonine Dent. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. HEBREW POETRY. With 


IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grinpoy. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 


By F. ROLLEston. 








Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 61. 
‘T OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
4 By Tromas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 

is h Poetry,” &c. 
“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 


In Four Parts. To which 
Astronomy of Egypt. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price Lis, 
ETTERS of Miss FRANCES ROLLES- 


4 TON, of Keswick, Author of “ Mazzaroth,” &c. 


Royal 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
METRICAL VERSIONS of EARLY 


Canticles, and of Passiges from the Later Prophets. 


By the same Author. 
Royal 8vo, in One Volume, price 123. 


MAZZAROTH,;; or, the Constellations. 


Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 may be had separately. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that this learned 


MEMOIRS of WILLIAM HAZLITI, 
with Portions of his Correspondence. By his 
Grandson, WituiaM Carew Hazurrr. 2 vols. post 
8vo, with Portraits. 


LIFE of EDWARD JOHN EYRE late 
Governor of Jamaica, By Hawimtron Hume. Io 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. 


UP the COUNTRY. By the Hon. 
Emity Epen. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. In 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


a Metrical Version of the 


Also, nearly ready. 
The LAST DAYS of the REIGN of 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, and the REVOLUTION of 
1848. By M.Guizor. Indemy 8vo. 


is added, MIZRAIM, or 





that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.”—Jllustrated Times. 

** As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 


London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d, 
IAMOND DUST. By Euiza Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 

** A cherming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


Just published, post 8vo0, price 7s 64. 


NIMAL MAGNETISM and MAG- 
va NETIC. LUCID SOMNAMBULISM. An | 
enlarged Prize Essay, with an Appendix of Correlative 
Facts and Observations. By Epwin Lee, M.D., Mem- 
ver of several Medical Societies, «ec. 


Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Ready on Monday next, demy 8vo, 432 pages, cloth, 103 64, 
RISH EMIGRATION and the} 
TENURE of LAND in IRELAND. By Lord | 
Dvrrerin. 
London: WiLL1s, SOTHERAN, and Co., 42 Charing cross, 


work contains the only rational account ever given of 
the origin and meaning of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac and the other constellations........ The merely 
incidental arguments in the book, apart from Astro- 
nomy altogether, render it well worth perusal.”—Zite- 
rary Churchman. 

“ We think that many of our subscribers will be glad 
that we have called their attention to a work of such 
extreme interest.”"—Astronomical Register. 

Rivinetons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just published, feap., pric 4s, cloth. 

} EART REPOSE: a Dramatic Poem, 
in Three Acts. By Mary Carnmafe Irvine, 

Authoress of “Ashburn” and of “The Friendly Dis- 

putauts.” 

London: Stupxtx, Marswatt, and Co. 





NEW WORK by DR. VAUGHAN. 
TMHE CHURCH and STATE QUES- 
TION, as settled by the Ministry of Our Lord and 
of His Apostles. By Ropert Vavenan, D.D., Author 
of “ Ritualism,” “ Revolutious ia English History,” &c , 
&c. Small 8vo, 4s, cloth. 
London: JacksoN, WALForD, acd Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 


NEW WORK by the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 
ANECDOTES of the UPPER TEN 


THOUSAND. Bythe Hon, GranTLey BERKELEY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


ALL ROUND IRELAND on FOOT. 


Iu 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington street, W., Pub 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, 2s ; post for 25 stamps. 

Hs FEVER, HAY ASTHMA, oF 
SUMMER CATARRH. By Aszorrs StH, 

M.D., F.L.S., Physician to the North Loudon Consump- 
tion Hospital, &. 

“The suggestions (in this work) will be found to be 
sound and practical.”"—Medical Times. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 1s 6d; post free for 

19 stamps. 

On AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS and 

THROAT, &e. 





London: H. Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 
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I tian bee : or royal 4to, with large margin for Notes, half-bound, £3 3s. 
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THE 
e ° 
ONLY ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; (A New Series of Educational Works published under the sanction 
‘ Being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional of the University of Oxford.) 
System of the Church of England. 
Edited by Joun Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., 7 en 
Pr Author of “ Household Theology,” &c., &c. NEW VOLUME. 
fkmee Second Edition, pp. 760, with three Plates. SPENSER’S F AERY QUEENE Book I Edited 
ing is the plan of this new and comprehensive Commentary :—1. Every vith oduetic . Glos ere uf . i 
3 The ee Paver Book has been printed in a large and clear type; and side by side rd uate. Notes, aud Glossary, by G. W. Krrcury, wie t wae oe 
UMP. = all the translated or adapted portions are the Latin, Greek, or Old English . (Just publi . 
Sgosls from which they were derived. 2. Introductory ong are prefixed to 
i f the Prayer Book which seemed to require them, illustrating gene- r 7 m a 
0: emer foe. bistory aud doctrine -of the Services, &c., to which they are attached. GREEK \ ERBS, Irregular and Defective ; their 
05 and y Introductions form distinct treatises on Divine Worship, the Holy Eucharist, Forms, Meanings, and Quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek 
ly Baptism, &c. 3. A large body of foot-notes is appended, in which the details Writers, with References to the Pass»ges in which they are found, By W 
ins ne prayer, rubric, &c., are carefully and minutely rey = my s VerrcH. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 64. 
lucidati f their real history and meaning. 4. The Suvdays and a ae ae . E 
THS ws Oy days aro fully illustrated te onnpnet to the history of their arene ty aoe o 4 Mr. W — be re pa r sane aon to 
3 - 4 Rana icati he Epistle cal k ledge of Greek........Tiae be is useful, indeed we may say indispens- 
urch and the Church of England, and to the application of the Epistles able, to scholara, ta the widest sence of the word." —-Pull Bf aii Gazette y pe 


jent Ch 
py oe ls. 5. To every Psalm there is annexed a carefully arranged set of mar- 
1 with neces, and a condensed note showing the sense in which it is to be used in 


ginal references, * sp ape «tay Lee 
‘cine Service. These notes and references are especially directed towards drawing = 
Dies Christology « Thrush |The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Designed 


ut the Christology of the Psalms, and form a Commentary of themselves. 





t) * P : , . 

—- out the work it has been the object of the writers to put into the reader's possession mainly for the Use of Junior Students in the Universities. By Tomas FowLer 

ey relate to the Prayer Book) the resu'ts of the extensive study and re- ‘Felk a4 Moats “ a —— ease 

9 24s, one been applied to Liturgical subjects by aneient and modera writers; M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincolu College, Oxford. Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 3s 6d , 

By and the opinions of the Press justify the Publishers in offering this Commentary to “It is no light praise to say of a treatise on logic that it is tially a co 

the public as the mest complete that has yet appeared ; valuable and interesting to ail | sense treatise ; and we think that many who have sadly attained to their modicum 

) great who desire thoroughly to understand the Devotional System of the Church of | of logic will wish that their first inidation into its mysteries had been through some 
dition Englaud. such text-book.”"—London Review. 


Riviyetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





— The GOLDEN TREAS N 4 
fe a N E Ww WwW O R K Ss. pans. By R. S. Wareart, e+ ES ANCIENT GREEK 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


x A MEMOIR of GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE, “The introductions to the various peaetn et Gat Catena dot mes fall 


IX. one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, and the Founder pd me my eee i de en ai analyses of the specimen cheresee froa 
ia. in / ica. ton iT WR r. Ione . a few days. “he 7 2s a ’ 0 S 2 rom 
of Georgia, in America. By Robert Wricut. Post 8vo (in a few dap Zschylus and Sophocles, and the notes thereon, are excelleut examples of short aod 


ais ENGLISH WRITERS from CHAUCER to DUNBAR, | Pitty commentary."—Zondon Review, 


By Henry Mortey. Forming the First Part of Vol. II. Demy 8vo, heady. 
ae’ LIFE of ABD-EL-KADIR. By Colonel CuuRcuHILL, ae & BARLY ENGLISH. A Series a 


rgh, Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. troduction, Notes, and Glossary. By R. Moxxts, Esq., Editor of “ The Story of 
4 - al Genesis aud Mxolus,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 61. 

— OWEN MEREDITH’S POETICAL WORKS, Col-| , : , ; ' 

LIS Sted Biition. Ia'8 vols. foap. Ove, 68 cack. These specimens are arranged in chronological order, and illustrate the lealing 
t 3 P ’ dialects of the early English period. They will be found to be (for the most part} 

and Vol. I. CLYTEMNESTRA, &c. (Ready); Vol. II. LUCILE (Ready); Vol. III. Wa | new; having been chosen from works which have not usually been quoted, and are 

y= the press). not well known. In many cases the passages are re-edited from the best MS3.; a 

few of them now appear for the first time, 


4 IRELAND and HER CHURCHES. By Janus 


Gopxtxn. Demy 8vo, lés. —_— , ' ; 
= | NORWAY and its INSTITUTIONS. By the Rev.| 4N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. | With 


(Nearly ready. Director uf the Observatory at Kew. Crown vo, cloth, price 73 


ST J.Bowpen. Post 8vo. 
; ‘SE “The work is chiefly intended for students of Physical Science; but it is hoped 

tS. RELIGIOUS LI FE = ENGLAND. By ALPHONSE that it may also interest general readers by placing before them some of the most 

Esquinos. Post 8vo, 9s, remarkable and most practical and valuable truths arcived at by modern researches 

NEW NOVELS. into the nature and qualities of heut."—From the Author's Preface. < 

of 
Or, NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rostyson. 3 
a a. y trais day. |CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. 
Ay Witiiamson, Phil. Doe, F.RS., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 


ROMANCE in a YACHT. By T. SurrTon, B.A. London. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 








im ’ 
(Next week. 
sh ° ° 
ize . oe Also, SOLUTIONS of PROBLEMS in “ Chemistry for 
vo SIR HUBERT MARSTON. By Sir F. VINCENT. 3 Students,” By the same Author. Crown 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 
4 _ . K 1 “Within less wg na a poe of a handy bmg P oan > os edipe 
q ¥ , | fatiguing to theeye, Professor Williamson here gives to the student an outline of the 
” BEGG D at COURT. By Cuar.es eee 1 vo leading facts and principles of inorganic and ape mp te noes volume cou- 
y 93 Pi illy. structed in this way is really a too rare example of what a g elementary tex:- 
Cnaruan and Hatz, 196 Piccadilly. book in any Science ought to be; the language brief, simple, exact ; the arrangement 
; logical, developing in lucid order SS from ga and any a od always 
is lependent upon observation ; a book that keeps the reason of the student active 
st TINSLEY BROTHERS NE W BO OKS, while he he toe to master details difficult, A my aoe without interest = — fu:- 
. nishes him with means for practising himself in the right management of each new 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. tool of knowledge that is given to him for his use." —Z.zaminer. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. ‘ 
The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, told| DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Georce F. 
in Detail for the Frst Time. By Henry VIZETELLY. a an — Cuampers, F.R A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, price 21s. 
Ll. Representation of the Diamond Necklace, aud a Portrait of the Comtesse de la P . . 
. ‘It is by no means one of those uurealable treatises which bristle with an array 
a Motte, engraved on steel. of scientifis facts so dense te be nomen +o wy the ordinary —— Oa 
MF y ll the more salient features of the heavens Mr. Chambers gives us very interesting 
SOME i ABITS and CUSTOMS of the Ww ORKING iatenmation, not hitherto comprised iu one volume.” —John Bull. 
CLASSES. By a JournerMaN Encrneer. In 1 vol, 736d. [Ready this day. : : : : 
” “We are distinctly of opinion that a more just representation of these relations, o° Other Works of this Series are in course of preparation. 
4 or of the working man himself, has never appeared in print.”"—Pull Mall Gazette. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by Macuriuaw and C>., 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J, | bondom Publishers to the University. 


H. Rippext, Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” &. In 3 vols. 


( Ready this day. 
CALLED to ACCOUNT: a New Novel. By Miss NEW BOOKS. 


Awsre Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Sir Victor's Choice,” &c. In3 vols. 
CAPTAIN JACK: or, the Great Van Broek Pro-|t,e DANVERS PAPERS. By the Author of “ Tie 


Perty. By J.A.Marrianp, In 2 vols. Heir of Redclyffe.” (immediately. 


The TALLANTS of BARTON: a New Novel. By 
Josepu Harroy, Author of “ Bitter Sweets,” &c.,&c, Iu 3 vols. A VISIT to SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS and 
BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yartes,| COLLEGES. By Sorat Jex Buaxe. [dmediately. 
Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” &c. In 3 vols. 
SOWING the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lyx | THE SCENERY of SCOTLAND, Viewed in Connec- 
Lasros, Author of “Lizzie Lorton,” &e. In3 vols ton with is Physica a a eens aad aiuew Geologie Maps 
SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: aNovel. By} Causojlsc 


Percy Fitzcrrap, Author of “ The Second Mrs. Tillotson,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ADA MOORE’S STORY: a New Novel. In 8 vols. MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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NEW WORKS. 





Baron BUNSEN’S WORK on ANCIENT EGYPT, 


Translated by C. H. Corrretr, M.A., and completed by Dr. 8, Bircu. 
8y¥o, copiously illustrated from Ancient Remains, £8 Lis 6d. 


9. 
The KEYS of ST. PETER;; or, the House of Rechab, 


counected with the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By ERNesT DE BUNSEN. 


8vo, lis. 


8, 
CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS. 


Epmunp 8. FFouLKEs. 


Part II. GREEKS and LATINS. 


By the Rev. 


Post 8vo, 15s. 


4. 
ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the Most 


Rev. Archbishop Mannina. Post 8vo, 103 6d. 


5. 
ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE, Second 


Series. By Various Writers. Edited by Archbishop Manninc. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


6. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Political, 


Philosophical, and Historical. By Joun Stuart Mitt, M.P. Second Edition 
of Vols. I. and IL., 24s; Vol. IIL, 12s. 


7. 
TRACTS for the DAY: Essays on Theological Sub- 


jects, by Various Authors. Edited by the Rev. Orny Surpiey, M.A. 
No. I. PRIESTLY ABSOLUTION SCRIPTURAL, and 
No. II. PURGATORY, price 9d each. 


8. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 


James ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


9. 
Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. Vols. V. aud VI., Edward VI. and 
Mary. Third Edition, 28s. 


10. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498; being a 


History of the Fellow-Work of John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More. By 
FREDERICK SEEBOHM. 8y0, 123. 


: 11. 
On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENG- 


LAND. By Atrurvs Topp, Vol. 1, 8vo, 16s. 


12, 
RAILWAY REFORM; its Importance and Practic- 


ability considered as affecting the Nation, the Shareholders, and the Govern- 
meut. By WitLiam Gat. 8y¥o, 12s. 


13. 

LIFE of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
Joux Crank MarsuMan, Camp, Library, or Knapsack Edition, with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain before E.uster, 1867. By G. A. MACFARREN. 
8vo, 10s 6d. 
15. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


TURE, and ART. Reconstructed by the Author and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
3 vols. 8v0, 63s, 
16 


of ARTS, MANUFAC- 


With 2,000 


URE’S DICTIONARY 


TURES, and MINES. Rewritten and enlarged by R. Hunt, £.R.S. 
Woodcuts. 3 vols., £4 143 6d. 


17. 
The Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S PRO- 
GRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the Public Schoo] Latin Primer. 
12mo, 23s. 


18, 
BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from OVID’S META- 


MORPHOSES, re-edited by the Rev. Dr. Wurre, with English Notes, adapted 
to the Public School L tin Primer. 12mo, 43 Gd. 


19, 
The Rev. F. W. FARRAR’S BRIEF GREEK SYN- 


TAX (just published), price 4s 61; and GREEK GRAMMAR RULES for the 
Use of Harrow Schcol (Fourth Edition), price 1s 6d, 


London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


5 vols. 


i 
By far the most Complete Edition ever published. 
Post 8 vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
CHARLES LAMB’S ELIA and ELIANA; with an 
Appendix containing several very fine Passages omitted io all Previous Editions, 
ELIANA sists of Twenty-Eight Essay; d Pi 3 hith 
sous which are not found in eng other Edition “"°lested, ana 
To make this Volume as complete as possible, the Publish 
arranged with Messrs. Moxon and Co. to reprint from their Edition at 
the Essays of Elia. 
Separately. 
CHARLES LAMB'S ELIA. Price Is. 
CHARLES LAMB'S LAST ESSAYS of ELIA. Price 1s. 
CHARLES LAMB'S ELIANA. Consisting of Twonty-Eight Essays 


aud Papers, now published for the first time in a collected form. Prics 1:, 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


OUR NEW VICAR;; or, Plain Words on Ritual ang 


Parish Work. By the Rev. J. 8. B. Monsext, LL D. 


Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 53, 


A DICTIONARY of SYNONYMS ag 


ANTONYMS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Smiru. 


Now ready, feap. 8vu, cloth, bevelled boards, price 73 64. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRECA: Passages from the Greek 


Poets. Selecied and arranged by the Rev. F. St. Joan Taackeray, MLA, late 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at Etou College; Elitor 
of “ Authologia Latiua,” 


Now ready, the Third Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, price 8s ¢d. 


SABRIN-E COROLLA: in Hortulis Regie Scholz 


Salopiensis. Contexuerunt Tres Viri Floribus Legendis. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5. 


The AFTERNOON LECTURES on LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, and ART. Delivered in the Theatre of the Museum of Tudustry, 
Dublin, 1886. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


The TURKS, the GREEKS, and the SLAVONS: 


or, Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. By G. Mom 
Mackenzig aud A. P. Insy. With Maps and numerous Iilustrations, by F. 
Kanitz. 


Now ready, in post 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, bevellei, pr ice 14s. 


POMPEII: its HISTORY, BUILDINGS, and 


ANTIQUITIES. With a full Description of the Remains and of the 
Recent Excavatious, aud also au Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by Taomas H. 
Dyer, LL.D., of the University of St. Andrews. Lllustrated with 30) Wood 
Eng: avings, a large Map, and a plan of the Forum. 


Now ready, 8vo, very handsomely bound in cloth and gol], price 5s. 


AUNT JUDY’S MAY-DAY VOLUME for YOUNG 


PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. Atrrep Garry. Illustrated with Thirty-Six verp 
tiue Wood Engravings from Drawings by emineut Artists. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S ABRIDGED EDITION 


of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Normaa Conquest to the Reign of 
Queen Anue. 


tecently published. 
WESTROPP’S 


lds. 


COLERIDGE'S FRIEND, 3s 64. 


Dr. DYER'S POMPEII, 14s. 


Rev. Dr. BARRY’S NOTES on the 
CATECHISM, 2s, 


ARCHEOLOGY, 





Rev. M. F. SADLER’S|COLERIDGE'S BIOGRAPHIA 
IMMANUEL, 10s Gd. LITERARIA, 3s 6d. 
PURNELL’'S LITERATURE and|EMERSON’S COMPLETE 


WORKS, 7s. 


its PROFESSOR, 7s 6d. | 
KNIGHT'S 


OLIVER BYRNE’S DUAL KNOWLEDGE is 


ARITHMETIC. Part IL., los 6d. POWER, 5s. 
KING'S ENGRAVED GEMS, /CRAIK’S PURSUIT of KNOW- 
1Us Gd. ! LEDGE, 5s. 


BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent garden. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of the GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
HOMER’S ILIAD, BOOKS I. to XII. With 


English Notes. By F. A. Patey, M.A., Editor of ‘* Eschylus,” &c., and Classical 
E \amiuer to the University of Londun. 


Also, price 4s 6d. 


The MEMORABILIA of XENOPHON. With 


English Notes. By the Kev. Pervivat Frost, M.A, late Fellow of St. Jobo’ 
College, Cambridge. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to these New Volumes of the 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS, as the cheapest editions that have 
yet been published. 

Other Volumes are in preparation. Lists may be had on application. 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Miria lane; and 
GEORGE BELL, Fleet street. 
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